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' PREFACE 



In recent y/ears, increasing attention has been given to the evaluation of 
the graduates of the teacher education programs of Tennessee Technological 
ynlversity. JEollovmp studies of all graduates have been conducted on a regular 
b^sis and special studies have been performed to provide inputs for the overall 
operation of the programs of the University, In order to improve. the evaluation 
component of the teacher educ^ti^>TO^rogram of the University , an intensive 
study was initiated in the Fall of 1973 of the graduates. This study .was 
continued through 1975-76 utilizing a modified model that was preyiously 
developed for evaluating graduates of teacher education progfains. Summ'^ries 
of the results of the first two years ^of the application of , the model are 
contained in Reports 74-4 and 75-4 available from the Office of the Associate 
Dean of the College of Education. 



The purpose of this present report is to present the findings of the third 
year of the application of the Tennessee Techi^ological University Teacher 
Evaluation Model. In turn, this report w^ll be utilized in providing^ ii\p.utsy 
into the total system of teacher education at the University. This repor^t is 
by no means complete; however, it will se,rve to inform the reader of the b^sic 
procedures used and the preliminary findings of the third year of the study and 
also pf comparisons that have been made across the three years of the project. 
It is anticipated that in the near future additional' data analyses will be . 
made^ that may aid in providing additional understandings of the total evaluative 
project. ' * . , 

In order to conserve paper only essential infoOTatipn has been included 
in this report. If the readef desires additional information or analyses of 
data in other ways, it is suggested that he contact the author O/f this report. 
Ai^o it should be pointed out *thal the Office of the Assoc^^ate Dean has been 
involved in a number of separate studies during the pas^ six years that are 
directly related to teacher evaluation. A complete list ing of these reports 
Is contained in the Appendix of thi? document, and copiesor\^bstracts of the 
(reports are available from the Associate Dean's Office. 

The author of this report is indebted to the efforts of severikl Individuals 
that have been extensively involved in working with the project. iTheie 
individuals include:' Miss Janis M. Search, Graduate Assistant; l4cs./Ga±le D.^ 
l3annella, Gra<]uate Assistant; Mrs. Rena U. Nunally, Graduate Assistffnt; Mr^ Alvin 

G. Massey, Graduate Assistant; Mrs. Myra Richardson, Clerk-Typist; Mrs. Barbara 

H. Simms, Secretary;' Mrs. Linda Carroll, Secretary; Dr.. Jolin Thomas, Assox:iate 
Professor of Educational Psychology and Counselor Education; and Mr. James; T.' 
BrownirVg, User Liaison/Statistician, D. W. Mattson Computer Center. In addition, 
thanks are extended to all principals, teachers, superintendents, and mother 
school personnel that proved iiechnioal assistance, data, and allowed the project 
staff to work with them in vai^ious wayc. > 

' Jerry B. Ayers 
Associate Dean, College of Education 
^June, 1976 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION AND PROCEDURES 



Beginning in 1970, with the creation of the Office of the Administrative 
3sistan£ for Special Services and continued the Office of ^:he— As-sistant 
|fo the Dean, a series of separate stiniies was begun related to the evaluation 
^f students enrolled in and graduates of the teacher, educafcon programs of 
mnessee Technological University. The research has been isystematic an^d 
d^^gi^ed to meet Standards fj^l and G-5.1 established by the National Coun'CH^ 
for Ttccreditation of Teacherj|Education , as veil as to answer such questions 
as couirse effectiveness, thef^^per sequence of courses, factors related to 
ach itiveDTCnt , success of the graduates after entering the teaching profession, 
better methods of instruction, and the degree of achievement of the stated 
"competencies of the teacher education program. It should be noted that there 
^are companion studies designed no evaluate the programs to prepare school 
service personnel at the H.A. ana Ed.S. levels. 

The works of Sandefur and Ac ams (1, 2, 3) have led to the deveJ.opnient of 



a model (Tennessee Teclinolpgical 
evaluation of graduates jsrl the p 



University Teagher Evaluation Model) for the 
o grams of the University that, are designed to 
prepare teachers at tfiV bachelo^ s , master's and specialist's levels. During 
1973-74 the Evaluation Model w^ implemented and continued during 1974-75 wi^h 
funds available from the budget of the College of Education* The results of 
the application of the iilodel were summaiu.zed in Reports 74-4 and 75-4 prepared 
by the Office of the Assistant to the Dean, (4, 5). 

^The third year of the application of the Evaluation Model was initiated 
in the fall of 1975. The remainder of this chapter describes the purposes of 
the third year of the operation .of the Model and limitations of and the proce- 
* dures used in conducting the major phases of the study. , Chapters II through 
IV contain presentations and interpretations of the datX in the study^. ^ Chaptei 
V consists of a summary and the conclusions and recommendations based on the 
V_findings of the study and Chapter VI,,outlines tentati've ,^plans for continuation 
of .j the study during the fourth year/ of <? operation. Tiie Appendix"" contains a 
summary listing of all evaluative studies that hav^ been conducted by the 
Administrative^ Assistant for Sp&cial Services or ^he Office of the Assistant 
' to the Dean for t>tt^ past six years. Also included are references to other 
studies of the ^acher education programs conducted by bther unit!|| of the 
University. / * ' 

Purposes 

'The purposes of the stiidy th^^^are reported in this docqme^it incllide the 
following: 



1. To provide ip^(5rmation for faculty and administrators- concerned 
with teapir^ education programs at Ter aessee Technological 
UniveX'^ty in making decisions pertinent, to curriculum' evalua- 



and development. 



i 



2. To aid in the process of iPaklng long--range plans far improving 
'^le total progra:n of the Universi^ty with particular -e?Bpha:5ls^"orr 
the teacher education programs, * 



3# To continue the dcv.elopmc-nt and refinements of the Tennessee Tech- 
nological University Teacher Evaluation Model. 

Specific objectives to be accomplished as a part of this study were 
as follows: ' 



1. To continue studyiiVg in a longitudinal manner those subjepts^who 
were a part of the 197^74 and ]9./A-r75 application of the Model. 

2. To provide a descriptive profile of a •sample of ^975 graduates 
of the teacher education programs of Tennessej^^rechnological 
University. , ^ , ■ ^-^ ^ 



\ 
5* 



3. To determine relationships among sele<ited variables that were 
measured as a part of the tot'al stilly. , 



4. To provide comparisons' betweetf the graduates of the teacher e^AXca 
tion programs of Tenness^eex^Technological University with t 
who might be considered^ns effective teachers' as clef ineji^n T^e 
original literature ^Jr^ teacher education. 




To provide effective dissemination of relevant /p^search data t4> 
the faculty and administration of the Universjxy associated with 
the teacher education programs. 



6. To provider' information *and suggestions for curriculum evaluation 
and development based on empirical r^sekrch <iat;a. 



?♦ To continue to evaluate the procedures employed in the ^tudy and 
to make long-range plans for modifications and refinement of the 



/ 



iitnitationsf 



^asi(c^Evaluation Model. 



The general limitations for this study are as follows and are OTimarily 
concerned with sampling' techniques: 

J 

1, Subjects f6r the study were individuals who were 1975 graduates of 
a bachelor's or master's level pr^ogram at Tennessee ^Teonnological 
Univers'ity designed to prepare them as teachers or they were 
indiv^uals who participated in the two years of the/study. 

2, Subjects were teaching in the State of Tennessee within a. 100-mile 
radius of Cookeville, Tennessee. (Approximately yvO percent of 
all graduates of the teacher education programs /of the University, 
that are Leachinf?7~^eside within the specif led/geogra'phical 
limits of the study.) / ^ 

•■ ■ ■/ ( 

3, * The subjects volunteered to participate in/ the study. • ' 
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*4, The principals and superintendents under whom the subjects worked 
agreed Ufat the graduates could participate in the study,*^ 

5, The sample sis^e-of 1973 and 1974 graduates was reduced bv/©bout 
one-third due to attrition from thfe teaching professioij/Sr moving 
'Out of the geographical limits oflthe study. Therefore, the 

findings of the study may be limited ^n their applicability to 
•the population of graduates from the University and also other 
institutions, , 

Limitations 1 ^Afrqugh 4 above were imposed in order^'o make the study 
more feasible .regarding the folloVup of the subjects. Voluntary participation 
was deemed necessary due to the extensive collectioj:^ of data and due to the 
.cooperation required from the subjects for classroom observations and comple- 
tion of forms. Also, the limitation of'a 100-mile radius of Cookeville, 
Tennessee, was necessary be^cause of the limited travel funds available and 
the time available for the research assistants to v,isit in the classrooms 
of the participating subjects. 

^ Procedures . , 

The purpose of thi§ section is to provide the reader with a brief descrip- 
tion of the procedures employed in "collecting the data utilized iri this study. 
^His section is concerned specifically with selection of subjects, implementa- 
tion of the study, training Of staff, and methods ovp data collection atid 
analyse^. Figure 1 shows a PERT chart of the major activities of the project 
from Aygust 1, 1^)75 through May 31, 1976. In order to conserve space, the 
reader is referred to Chapter 2 of Reports and 75-4 (4, ^5) for a more 

.com]|51ete description of such tof)ic5 as instripentation and training of 
observers. « » 

Selection of Subjects 

Three groups of subjects participated in the 1975-^76 phase of the project. 
The first group of individuals (1971, 19723,, and^l973 graduates) were partici- 
pating in the project for the tftird year. While the second group was partici- 
pating for the second year. The third group consisted of those* individuals 
that received pither the B.S. or M.A. in l975. Table 1 shpws a ' summary of 
the. number of individuals, by year pf graduation, participatiitg in e^h phase 
of the study* 

Table '2 sh^c^ws^a summary of the reasons and numbers of individuals 
Ung to participate iri the 19 75-76 phase of the studys This 

ipws the data by original date of graduation froih the University. 
J(^twefei\^^^t9^74--7h and 1975-76, 1^1 individuals (12.9 percent) left the teaching 
prpfessibn. 5- individuals (5.9 petcent) were teaching out of the geographical 
limits' of the sbudyi and 15 individuals (17.6 percent) asked to witjidraw from 
the study or cb\jld not be located. The overall attrition between the two 
yeat?fe was 31 imwNj^duals or *36/^ percent . This figure is comparable with 
the attrition bet^^^ tl^a flr^t and second year of the study (5). j; 
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Table 1 



-V :t 



Number of Subjects by ^ear of Graduation Pa-rticlpating 
in Each Phase of Study \\ 





.Phase of Study 

^ — \ 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


.1, 

19 7^ 


1975 


Total 



1973-74 


0/6* 


0/12 


0/19 


4/18 


674-75 




0/8 


0/.14 


4/10 

I 


1975-76 


** 


0/6 




^ 0/8 


No. M.A.'/No. 


B.S. 








Elropped from 


Study by original 


design 


t 



i .1 ' 

he/h — 

i 

i - 1 

' 8/18 12/32 



4/49 
20/65 
20/76 



Table .2 



Reasons land Number of Individuals Dropping Out of Study From 1974-75 
' -to- 1975-76 (By Year of Graduation From University) 



Reason 



1971 1972 1973 1974 Total 



Left Teaching Profession 

Teaching -Out pf Geographical Reg^.on of 
St\idy 



Teaching In Region But Declihed 
Participate ih Study \ 



No Reason Given 

Unable to Locate (No Response to Question- 
naires, ' Phone Calls, or No Forwarding 
Address at Post .Office) * \* 

Total ■ 



0 
0 



2 

0 



2 . ,2 ■ 



^2 . 8 .11 '^r- , 



2 



4 



8 
4 



6 21 31 
0 . 



As a^part of the routine followup activiti^ of the Office of the Assistant 
to the Dean, all 1975 graduates of the teacher education prograraa wete contacted 
in the late 'fall, of 1975 (364 B.S. graduates -and 19]>sM.A, graduates). As a 
result of this initial survey (6)-, all graduates who\^ re* teaching within the 
defined geographicaj. li'mits oi the project were contact^ by uiail and/or 
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telephone and asked to participa^te in this stu<^y, ^ A tota!^ of 32 B.S.'and 
12 M»A, level graduated volunteered to participate, - ; 

'Figure 2 shows a map of a selected portion of Tehnes|ee» The numerals 
v^ithiti each county i«dicate the number, of individuals v/Jio have previous.ly - . 
participated in the study. The numerals in circles indicate tjiose individual, 
participating in the study for the third year and tfhe non--circled numerals 
indidate the number participating for . the second year. Figure 3 shows' 
similar information for the 1975 graduates. Table 3 shows a distribution of 
the number of individuals by year of graduation, their primary teaching 
assignment and whether they had completed .a bachelor^s or [a master's degree 
from the Univer^it-y* ' . ^ - . 

Instrumentation * ^ . ^ ^ 



Instrumentation for .the 1975-76 study was identical with that used 
during 1974-75. The reader is referred to Reports 74-4 and 75-4 for further 
details (4,' 5),**^ > ' • 

Training bf Observers 

It The proc^dur^s for the training of obsewers are outlined in Report 
74-4 (4)» Based £^ thr^e year;s- of work, it ^fs felt th^t/the methods are 



appropriate and CTi^fcj^ive. 

Collection of Data 

The methods for the colleotiqn^of data are detailed in Reports 74-4 aAd 
75-4 (4, 5). It should be pointed out that only one-half day visit was 
made to each subject. Based on experiences of the 1973-74 and 1974-75 , 
studies, it wars felt that this was sufficient time to gather the needed. data. 
In general, those ^individuals who participated in the first two* years of the 
study weye vlsiteA in the fallll of 1975, while the 1975 graduates were visited 
in the winter*' an/ early spirJLpg of 1976. \ 
^ i ^ ^ • I 

lalyfeis of Data 



The basic methods and p 
(4, 5). Additional comparis 
first two years of the study 



ocedures were detailed* in Reports 74-4 and 75-4 
ons were 'made of the data cOllec|:ed ^during tjie ' 
with data collected as a part of thfe third year. 



Summary ' • . 

In summary this chapteif has presented a brief overview of the total 
operation of the 1975-76 ph^se of the. longitudinal study of the graduates 
of the teacher education programs of Tennessee Technological University* 
Included in this chapter has been a summary statement 'of the major purposes 
of the project^ limitations of the study and the major procedures employed 
in. conducting the study. It is felt that th6 information available from this 
report and -the companion 1974 and 1975 reports *^ill be useful to those indivi 
duals attempting to replicate this study* . It should be pointed out that addi 
tional information an-d specifics related to the methodology employed in this 
study are available from thle Office oLthe Assistant to the Dean, Tollege of 
Education. • 
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CIIAPTER II 

PRESEIJ^TION AND ANALYSIS OF .DATA, 1975 B.S. GRADUATES 

Chapter II contains a presentation' and analysis of data for those 
individuals who received the B.S. in 1975 and were in their -filfst year of the 
study. ' Information pertinent to those received the M.A. is presented in 
Chapter III and comparisons of" data obtained in the current ye^r of ^the study 
with data obtained in past years is presented in Chapter IV. Means, standard 
deviations, frequency counts, correlations and appropriate statistical tests 
are presented in tabular form for the variables studied. Explanatory information 
is included^ to facilitate the reader's understandii^g and usage of the report. 

The data a're presented irj nine pai:ts with each corresponding to a major^ 
instrument use^ to gather information. Each section contains summary statistics 
as well as a discussion of t^e relevant variables that were correlated in the • 
study. Table 4 shows, an iryfcercorrelation matrix^f 44 selected variables, 
which is applicable*" to the/B.S. graduates. No/attempt was made to show a 
complete matrix of all Wiables. Only vari^les significant at of beyond the 
.05 level will b*e discussed in the remaind>ft of_tly.s report, 

\ An understanding of Chapter I of repart is essential for the effective 

utilization of tiie remainder of the r/?pctt. Also, Reports 74-4 and 75-4 (1,2) * 
should be used as companion guides tcT obtain additional information that may be 
of interest to the reader (in partipuiar, eopies of the relevant instruments and 
fir^t and second year data). The attention \of the reader is also called to the 
Appendix to this report. T^e Appendix \ontj|ins a compete listing of all studies 
that have been conducted in the past sixVt?ars that may provide additional useful 
Information, about the evaluation studies that have been conducted by the College _ 
of Education. 

Career B^se Line Data - 



This section contains a summary of preliminary career bas,,e line data fpr 
the B.S. 1975 subjects in this study. Included in this section is information 
taken from each subject's collegQ*^^ranscript and other records available in 
the College of' Education of the University. In general, it appeared 'that the 
subjects dn this study may have achieved slightly above the mean for all 
graduates of the College of Education* 

Table__.5 shows -a summary of the teaching level of the 32 B.S. leij^el 
individuals. It will be n o.ted tha t a large number were te^achi^g in the lower 
grades. \ 

The mean number of years of teaching expeifience (including 1975-76 as one 
year) was 1.6 years and the median tjrears was 1.0. Some individuals in the study 
had taught prior to completing their degree and those individuals that had taught 
part o,f the 1974-75 school year listed tlieir experience as on^ additional year. 

The mean quality point average in the major teaching-fi^Lf of the graduates 
was 3.20 (SD= 0.42). This value approximated^ the mean major field quality ^point 
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average^of graduates who had participated in the first tyo years of the study. 
The mean overall undergraduate quality point average of the graduates \^as 3.10 
(SD=.0,39), which also approximated that* for participants in the first two years 
of the study. The major field quality point average correlated significantly 
in an. inverse relationship with' the indirect/direct teaching ratio found with 
the inte^^tion analysis phase of the study. Thus it^appeared that students 
Ath tiigher quality point averages in their teachirg field tended toward the 
use 9f more direct teaching techniques. A significant negative relationsV Ip 
wais noted between the major field quality point average and certain factors 
from the Classrooifi Observation Record. A .similar correlation pattern was in 
evidence with the overall q^jality point average. 

A total of 25 subj^ts had completed the Araeriican College Test prior to 
Idfnission to the University, llcan scores for each of the four sub-tests and 
composite score are shown in Table 6. In general the subjects had achieved 
scores above the mGan for all students enrolled in teacher education programs 
and the University. Significant correlations wer* noted between overall ACT 
scores and the overall quality point average achieved by the subjects and the 
i/d ratio from the interaction analysis. 

Mean scores and .standard deviations achieved by the 32 subjects on the 
National Teacher Exantinations are shora in Table 7. The results indicated that 
the subjects had achfeved at a slightly lower level than individuals in the 
first two years of the study. Overall the subjects ranked at ^ibout the 30th . 
percentile on the Professional Education Test, about the 40th percentile on' the , 
Teaching Ai*ea Exanination and the mean composite score was at' about the 40th 
percentile. 

An examination of the correlational pattern of scores from the NTE with \> 
selected variables (Table 4) yas somewhat -comparable with that from the past 
two years of the study, with the exception of scores frora the COR and the 
teaching area examination /^^n this case the correlations were negative 
whereas in the past there ^has /been a positive relationship. At this time no ^ 
explanation can be offered* fop this apparent shif^ in direction. 

General Information-Teacher^ Preparation Inventory 

^11 subjects were asked to complete a rating sheet with regard to certain > 
courseV"an^^4uierareas of emphasis related to their teacher education program. 
Data were obtainecPllrom all 32 subjects and are comparable with information from 
other studies of la/ger numbe^rs of , graduates (see Appendix for complete listing 
of reports). " TabM 8 shows the results of the survey conducted as a part of t^is 
study. This Tab^ contains the percentage of subjects ratings of each area. In 
general the lowest ratings were given to the areas of (1) ability to work with 
parents, (2) skill in maintaining discipline, and (3) skill in working with ^ 
exceptional fHiildren ( thT^BrlT^ht^^th^ and the handicapped). It should 

be DOted tlvat* these areas have beexT^r^t^^-aajjealm in other studies 

conducted/^y the University. Also, these appear^freq^tiCTrt4y-4jx-atLu that' 
have bet^ conducted at other institutions of higher education. 

lie subjects were asked to rate the value of certain core educat;ton 
coti?!ses on a scale of 5 to 1 (very satisfactory to very unsatisfactory). Table 
9yshows the results of this phase of the study. The courses receiving the 
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Table 

Teaching Level of B.S. Subjects 




14 



Level 



/ 



No. 



Percent > 



Preschool •(includi\ii;r.kindergarten) 
Grades 1-3 

Non-graded-lower gravies 
Grade^ 4-7 

Non-graded middle scho\)l 
Grades 8-12 
Special Education 



8 

1 
11 
1 
4 
1 




Table 6 '\ 

American College Test Scores for B.S. Graduates (N= 25) ''^ 



Subtest \ 


. Mean 


SD. - 


> . ^ V ' \ 
EnglisTi 


18.8 


, 5.2 


Mathematics ' ^ 


16.5 - 


4.9 


Social Science 


18.4 


5.5 


Natural Science 


19.2 ^ 


4.5 


Composite 

V 


20.6 • 


4.2 


Table 7 




National Tedcher Examinations 
* 


Scores for B.S. Graduates 




\ . ^ ... 


.^^-^ Test 


Me a.x\. ^^^^^^^^^--"'^'^^ 


SD 


Teaching Area Exandnations 


'(■ — 

590.4 


' 'TBS. 5 / 


Professional Education Test 


216.4 ■• ' 


49.9 



Composite Scores 



1161'. 9 



157.2 



agreement with the results of*»fc be first two years of the study. \ It should be 
noted that the mean scores on cer?SR5^ctors are as much as 37 point.s highei: 
than from the second year of the study 7^ 

Table 13 shows the results of the administration of the SET-II in the 
classrooms of the 12 individuals teaching belox^ the fourth grade. \Hean scored! 
on each of the five factors are similar to the^results reported in Vhe second 
year of, the study. (se^ Report 75-A). 

An examination of the correlational pattern of the SET-I ^with scores from, 
other factors in jthe study approached those of first year subjects in. the first , 
year of the study (1973-74). No attempt was made to 'study the correlational ^ 
pattern of the SET- 11.^ ' ^ 

Interact ion Analysis 

A ten category interaction analysis system was utilized to record observed 
classroom behavior of the subjects. The system proposed by Amidon and Flanders 
(3) was implemented with the aid of three speciafly trained graduate assistants. 
A set of three \o four observations \jas made on each subject. Each set contained 
from three tof eight 20 minute periods of observation^. 

(Table 14 shows a summary of th^ means and s'tan^ard deviations of the various 
ratios for the observations, the data are comparable with that gathered duri% 
the previous^^xtwo years of the study,. ^ V ^ 

•The I/D ratio in Table 14 is' above the .SO aveiag,e for Icachcrc, reported in , 
the work of Campbell and Barnes (A). More indirect teaching has been associated 
in some studies \r±th higher stndent achieven.ent and positive attitude formation. 

^ The i/d ratio of 3.69 is also higher than the ratio of less than IrfW* reported 
for the average teacher. The^- subjects in this study used more acceptance of 

* feeling, praising, or _ encouraging than average ►-teachers. Other ratios in 
Tabl^l4 are similar to the ratios of teachers reported in other studies. 

Table 15 shows a summary of the average percentage of time spent by the 
B.a. , 1975 graduates a tt various grade levels acting in each of the ten interaction 
categories.^ In general' -,UTfe ariBunt of direct influence increases from the lower 
grades through the uppe^ ,*grades of the secondary school. The amount of time 
spent >n lecture incrca^d aljuost 75 percent from the lower grades through the 
upper levels of the high^-kchool. 



nrrelations^, of Interaction Analysis scores from subjects (see Table 4) 
indicated^!§everal minor correlations with scores from the COR similar to the 
resluts obtaloed in past studies. A significant negative correlation was noted 
between the ST/TT ratio and the Dull-Stimulating factor from the COR. A 
significant negative correlation was n'oted between the Sil/Tot ratio and tfhe 
llnrsh-Kindly factor from the COR, and, a significant prositive correlation of 
the Sil/Tot ratio and the Stereotyped-Original factor of the COR was noted. 
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, ^ Table 9 

.Percentage Ratings of Selected Courses 
in 'Undergraduate Program (N= 32) 
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X8.7 


6.2 


15.6 


21.9 


15.6 


21.9 


6.2- 


6>.2 


9.A'' 


31.2. 


21.9 


25.0 


6.2 ' 


9. A 




31.2 


40v6 


3.1 


3.1 


6.2 


9.4 


28.1 


28.1* 


21:9 


15.6 , 


21.9 


18.7 


;^4.4' 


6.2 


3.1 


9.4 


21.9 


6.2 


25.0 


Si. 2 


6.2 


fi.?. . 


1,2.5 


15.6 


31.2 


31.2 


3.1 ' 


n.n 


0.0 


3.1 


40.6 


53.1 


3.1 


6.0 


6^2 


3.1 


28.1 


34.4 


18.7 


n.n 


3,1 


3.1 


21.9" 


''65.6 . 


6.2 



a. INTRODUCTION TO TEA?IhING 

b. GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 

C. HUMAN GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

d. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

i 

e. SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 

f. HISTORY ANO PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
0- EVALV^TION AND GUID*ANCE 

h.^ METHODS COURSES 

I. MICRO TEACHING 

I. STUDENT TEACHING 



• \ 

Princi pal Evaluations of Subjects 

• 

The priqc^Lpal of each subject ,was asked to coniplete two :^nstruTnents 
designed to evaluate weaknesses .attJ^stVengths of the individual. The first 
instrum^t consisted of 59 items related/to the teacher education program of 
the subjects and has been used for the past six years in the evaluative efforts 
tof the Office of the Associate Dean. Table lOshows thd percentage 

ratirigS for each item. No area was rated significantly low hy the principals. 
This iSvin contrast to studies conducted in the past in which several areas 
have' consistently received low ratings. 

Principals were also asked to complete the Teacher Evaluation 'by Supervisor 
form. This instrument consists of four questions encompassing the following 
areas: (a) subject matter competence, (b) relations with students, (c) appro^ 
priateness of assignments, and (d) overall effectiveness. Table 3,1 shtws the 
mean ratings for each of therse items for the B.S. level 197-5 graduates. 

Aa examination of the correlational pattern for the four variables with the 
other factors studied indicat<id results similar to those obtained in the past 
stwo years of the study. In general the students and the independent observers 
^jjer5i2rived the teachers as alert and attractive (items 11 and 12 from the COR). 
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Table 10 

Percentage Ratings of Selected Items by Principals (N= 28) 



O > 



Items 
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3.6 


35.7 


J / • 1. 


0.0. 


3.6 ' 


0.0 


0.0 


17.8 


7ft 
/ o . o 


-OtO ^ 


3.6 


0.0 


7.1 


Z1.4 


O / . o 




3.6 


0.0 


7.1 . 


32.1 




0.0^ 




0,0 


3.6 


17.8 


75.0 


0.0 


2i 6 .... 


0,0 


0.0 


• 21.4 .. 


75.0 


• 0.0 


3.6 


3.6 


0^ 


25.0 


67.8 


0.0 


3.6 


3.6 


, o\ia 


28.6 


64.3 






..O.f .O , 






60.7 






0.0 


__3._6_ 


42.8 - 


jy .'J 


7.1 




0.0 


1 /. O 
1'* . J 


35. / 


OA 0 

39.3 


0.0 


/7.1 


7.1 


0.0 


42.8 






3.6 


3.6 


10.7 


\2.8 ^ 


32;1 ' 


25 , 0 






J ♦ u 


32.1 


'3 9 1 
JZ . I. 


n ft 
u • u 


J * o 


J . P 


7 1 




53.6 












53.6 


10.7 


3.6 


0.0 


7.1 


28.6 


50.0 


7.1 


3.6 . 


0.0 


10.7 


25.0 • 


53.6 


-■J - 

do 


3.6 


0.0 


10.7 


21.4 


64.3 


n.o 


3. 0, , 


0, 0 


7,1 


1 "7 n 
1/.9 


71.4 


3.6 


7.1 


3.6 


- 3.6 


21.4 


60.7 ^ 


0.0 


3,6 


7rl 


5.0 


25:o 


64.3 


0.0 


3.6 


0.0 


• 

> 

3.6 


17.9 


75.0 


0.0 


3.6 


0.0 


7.1 


17.9 


71.4 


14.3 


' 3.-6 


0.0' 


10. 7* 


17.9- 


53.6 ■ 


0.0 


3.6 


3. 6 


3.6 


10.7 


78.6 


14 . 


3.6 ■ 


.0.0 


7.1 


7.i 


6 7.8 


J.A.3 


3.6 


3.6 


0.0 


21.4 


57.1 


* 


2a 






\ 





Und^rst&Adino iho oo«'>'» of iho 5ch^«t^ 

Ptraonat aopoaranco 

£ntho*i^fn for iho loachiOQ profession 

Adaptab'tiiv in \ho classroom 

Cooporation and dop^ntfabi'iiy ^ 

Aiittudes toward children 

Aintudos towa/d follow teachors 

Aitiiudos toward supervisors ^ 

Acrgracy tn maintaining off^*a) rocoT<^4-^nd * 
^reports ' 

Understanding nnd uSirig coursos of study ond 
curncu'M'n puirfp*; 

Making OffociivQ use of confVT>un»ty rftsourc^ft 

Handling diocipiinary problems 

Gottmg acquaictod v^ith the co^>munitv and its 
pcoptft . , 

Kaoping abreast. o)* fcccni profcs^sional doveioomonts 

Evolufiting Pupd progress 

Vduvaiing dupi's who se>om disinterested 

^olanoniships with parents 

l*articipation in profossionai activities 

Potential for advancomertt in the profession 

Rointtonships with fcHow toochnrs 

Overall offoctivonoss of this person m comoariTJon 
with othgt tnacbors m your school 

Overall qufllificotions of this person to toach in 
your porticut.ir school Situauor^ 

. Toarhing pofsonftl ay • 

n. Atitlity to work with children 

1^, Ability to work with cnlloaguo^ b 

r.'^^Mj'liiy to work wit^> mco^bors of t^g commjmty 

{I. Abii ity i&>iv4inioip a fiiondty discosition 

o. A{iiiity tu UiaU a w^TTrmuiidod 1 1 tit.' to onjoy 
work ,ir»d play 



f. Ability to work w»th parents 
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-/ — ■ 

/ 

^. CcpfMdi knowledgo jnd uodersta^dmQ ci 
atM^ho physical sciences 
J b. The btoioQicai sciences ^ 
C. Anwfican culture and msTUutions 

d. 'An. muS'c. Jueraturo, phiJoscphy 
^. Maihomotics 

3/ Ability to use the English inngjagf* c(^cttve<y 

4. Knowledge And undersiandmo of iho ScbiOCl tajfihi 

5. Undu'**^"^!'^^ of children and youth » 

' - - - — _ 

e. -J^Siftht into c»u«;6i -of bOhOvror-*-^ . _^ 

* fc GViM in wDrkiro fvnh ftxct'Dtona^ children (iho 
bi»«ht. tho ouM. \hi» hrndicr.3P0d) 

C. in QrOuP work 

d. SVi!l in mftintt.nin^ disc'p' ne 
O. SktJI in guJdoncO of Childre** 

6 Undarstandmg of ih« nMure of'ih« learntr^g process 

a. Si^tM if\ hofping sfud^ntfi dciormmc O'jiectivCS 
S'<ifl in rrottvatJng j:iurtontO 

C S^iil tn puni I'toachor p{3r>rino , 

d 1 > ujing a variety of teaching rxithodi* 

o. Sinlt 'r* ovoluatfrtc Pu'^i* o'owth .-^nii class 
pfucodurcs with pupil*. 

f. Ability to construct appropr»3*G t<^r.^5 find 
learning mdtoriait! 

g. iki't in tho aPpUcttiOr) of loarung theory 
in tho clAtsroorn 

/ V 

h. %\*\\ in providing dif fffcntiatod IcammQ 
oxpot#oncft3 fof voricu*; qiouPO jp<i individuals 

7. K'n-»«vledo') of soufccv of U>ftrhjng m'jt'>tisls* 

^ a Printed matorta's , 

b. Aiidip-vnjfloi rnatefija»» 

« 

C. Commuf »ty ro»0ufcos 

(J. Li'jrary i»nd library motonj^f; 

C Ah<^' ty to uso to^c^mj matu^^ials offoctivoly 

U. '^'^o.y'e Jc** 3nd urd <r3tonding-of' 

%. The purpo&os of tho school tn rolaticn to thn 
ovcoM purpose of f.ocitHy 

b. Tho soCtpl slructurr qf thfl con^munitv ond its 
moining for fducatiCn 

u. Tho msti'tutiorts of t^•o corvnuni{y 

<♦ Tho J»ffOront vnluO-pQtlorns of soci^l'oconomic 
ciossos ^ 

e. Tho oconornic l»fo of tho cortirruniiy 

f. ApprcpriAtf) othicof boh^vior of Iho t^nchor 
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J . D 
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28 . 
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57.1 


7.1 
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10.7 


28. 
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50.0 
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. 1 
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0.0 
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. 25 


. 0 
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25 


.0 
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25 
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50.0 






7.1 


25 


. 0 


57.1 






7 . 1 


14 
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67.8 



3.6 
3.6 
3.6 



3.6 
0.0 

0.0 
3. 6* 



10.7 



7.1 



35.7 50.0 



7.1 25.0 50.0 



28.6 29.3 



7 . 1 28.6 50.0 



7 . 1 

'y. 6 



32.1 46.4 



10.7 71.4 
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T^ble 11., 

Means and Standard Deviations of Principals' Ratings of 1974 J. S. 
Graduates on Four Dimensions of Teaching (N= 30)* 



19 



Dimensions 



Mean 



SD 



Subject Matter Competence 
Relations With Studejits 
Appropriateness of Assignments 
Overall Effectiveness* 



4. 2itf 
4.5 
4.3 
4.3 



0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 



*Ratings are on a 1-5 scale with 5 being the highest score. . • 

Personality Scale 

The California F-Scale. Forms 45 and AO was used to assess one aspect of 
the personality ot the subjects. The F-Scale range of possib'le .values is** 28 
to 196 with'^llZ the mid-point. The lower the value, the more non-authoritarian 
the indicaDion. A^total oi 30 B.S.^ level 1975 graduates completed the instrument 
with a mean 'sconp of 101.9 and a standard deviation of 24.2. This indicated 
that the sii'bjec'i.s in/.thc study tended, toward being non-authoritarian. Scores 
ranged fr^i 52 to 159^ In comparison > subjects from the first two years of the 
study achieved mean sedges respectively of 112 and 104. Thus, the group in the 
third year of the srtidy^tended toward being more hon- authoritarian than the 
previous two groups. As in the past two years of the study thexe appeared to be 
little relationship between the level of authoritarianism exhibited by the 
subjects and other factors in the st.udy. Significant negative correlations 
were noted with several factors from the SET-I.' There were significant positive 
correlations between the F-^cale scores /and COR ratings on items 15, 18, and 19. 
Teachers with higher F-Scale scores ten\ied tm%r4rd being more steady, systematic 
and adaptable than low scorers on the F-Scale. 



Stude'nt Eval 



Uc}( ion 



of Teaching 



' Two forms-pf the Student Evaluation of Teaching were^employed in the study/ 
The SET- 1 was used with children iij the classes of subject^ above the third ^ / 
grade, while tlie SETtIT was uked with children below the fciurth grade level. 
The instruments measure similar traits. 

Hi 

Table 12*sho\;s the mean and standard deviation of the scores f6r each of 
the f ive tfactQrs and the composite scofe for the SET-I for the 19 B.S., 1975 
graduates teaching above the third grade. The maximum possible score for any 
factor oTvthe composite score is 400. Highest ratings were received on^ the 
factors ofiFriendly and Cheerful and Knowledgeable and Poised. This is in 
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agreement with the results of*>t 4te first two years of the study. \ It should be 
noted that the mean scores on cerSB^^ctors areas much as 37 points highei: 
than from the second year of the studyT . 

Table 13 shows the results of the administration of the SET- II in the 
classrooms of the 12 individuals teaching belox^ the fourth grade. \Hean score^'l 
on each of the five factors are similar tp the^results reported in 'fhe second 
year ol the study. (se^^ Report 75-4). 

An examination of the correlational pattern of the SET-I ,with scores from, 
other factors in ^he study approached those of first year subjects in, bhe first , 
year of the study (1973-74). No attempt was made to 'study the correlal:ional ^ 

pattern of the SET-II.^ ' * 

« ^ 

Interaction Analysis 

^. * - 

A ten category interaction analysis system was utilized to record observed 
classroom behavior of the subjects. The system proposed by Amidon and Flanders 
(3) was implemented with the aid of three specially trained graduate assistants. 
A set of three \o four observations was made on each subject. Each set contained 
from three to eight 20 minute periods of observation^ 

liable 14 shows a summary of th^ means and stan4ard deviations of the var^ious 
ratios for the observations, the data are comparable with that gathered duri^ 
the previou9^>two years of the study.. , ^ X 

Ihe I/D ratio in Table 14 is' above the .SO average for Lcachcrc. reported in ^ 
the work of Campbell and Barnes (A). More indirect teaching has^ been associated 
in some studies vrLth higher stndent achieven.ent and positive attitude formation. 

.The i/d ratio of 3.69 is al^o higher than the ratio of less than 1:^ reported 
^or the average teacher. Thcf- subjects in this study used more acceptance of 

* feeling, praising, or encouraging than averager-teachers. Other ratios in 
Tabl^l4 are similar to the ratios of teachers reported in other studies. 

Table 15 shows a summary of the average percentage of time spent by the 
B.-'S.., 1975 graduates at/various grade levels acting in each of the ten interaction 
categories.^ In general' xtlTfe ariffiunt of direct influence increases from the lower 
grades through the uppeY. grades of the secondary school. The amount of time 
spent >n lecture increased aljnost 75 percent from the lower grades through the 
upper levels of the higli -School. 



Correlations^, of Interaction Analysis scores from subjects (see Table 4) 
indicatea^everal minor correlations with scores from the COR similar to the 
resluts obt^iiGd in past studies. A significant negative correlation was noted 
between the ST/TT ratio and the Dull-Stimulating factor from the COR. A 
significant negative correlation was noted between the Sil/Tot ratio and the 
Harsh-Kindly factor from the COR, and. a significant prositive correlation of 
the Sil/Tot ratio and. the Stereotf ped-Original factor of the COR was noted. 
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T^ble 12 

Student Evaluation of Teaching-I, 1975 B.vS. Graduates (N= 19) 











Factor 


Mean 


SD ■ 










rrxenQ.j.y ana uneenuj. 




'^2 8 




Knowledgeable and Poised 


347.3 


24.3 




Lively and Interesting^ 


303.5 


38.7 




Firm Control (Discipline) 


304.8 


38.5 




Non-Directive (Democratic Proced^yre) 


247.5 


48.6 




Composite S'bfere 


.310^1 


' * 25.7 





Table 13 

Student Evaluation of Teachiui^I (Grades K-3) 
1975 B.S. Graduates ' (N= 12) 



^ — . ■ — — — — — » — 

Factor 


Mean 


SD 


Rapport ^ 


5.8 


0.7 


Interactional COfmpetcnce 


4.4 . 


. 0.2 


Stimulating, Interaction Style 
^ (Combination of" Rapport and 
Interactional Competence) 


10.2 

<* 

t 


0.9 


Unreasonable Negativity 


8.7 


1.0 


Fosterance of Self-Esteem 


6.4 


0.8 
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Table 14 

Means and Standard Deviations for Interaction Analysis 
1975' B.S. Graduates (N= 28) 



Ratio 










Mean 






SD 


Indirect /Direct: Teaching (I/D) 










0.75 






0.40 


Indirect /Direct Teaching (i/d) 










3.69 






2.69. 


Student Talk/Teacher Talk^ (ST/TT) 








0.52 






0.18 


Silence/Total Teaching (Sil/To 


t) 








0.39 






0.28 


Lecture/Total Teaching (Lec/Tot) 








0.52 




V 


0.12 


^ 




Table 


15 












Average Percentage of 
by Grade Levels Acting 


Time Spent 
in Each of 


by 
the 


1975 B.S. Graduate (11= 29) 
Ten Interaction Categories* 




Grade Level 1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Grades K-3 (N= 15) CO 9.0 


0.4 


11. a 


24. 


7 6.8 


0.6 


15.9 


11.0 


19.7 


Grades 4-6 (N= 7) 0.0 7.9 


0.8 


13.1 


26. 


7 4.0 


0.8 


14.7 


14.9 


17.2 


Grades 7-9 (N= 5) 0.0 7.9 


0.6 


15.1 


30. 


& 3.0 


0.0 


16.3 


12.5 


13.9 


Grades 10-12 (N= 2) 0.0 1.9 


0.0 




42. 


,0.5 


'6.5 




36.6 


All Grades (N= 29) 0.0 8.1 


0.5 


12.2 


27. 


4 5.1 


0.6 


15.0 


• 11.8 


19.3 



^Categories 1-4 , Indirect Influence of Teacher; l«Accepts Feelings, 2=Praises or 
Encourages, 3=Accepts or Uses Ideas of Students, 4=Asks Questions. 
Categories 5-7, Directo Influence of Teacher; 5=Lecturing, 6=Giving Directions, 
7=Critici^ing or Justifying Authority, 

Cat egories 8-9, Student Talk; 8=Student Talk-Response, g^-Student Talk-Initiation. 
Category 10 , Silence .or Confusion, 



Classroom Observation Record 
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The Classroom Observation Record was completed on ^eaXh^ subject by the 
observers at the conclusion of -each visit. .Items 1 ^hrougK^ .of ' the instrument 
assess fo^ dimensions of pupil behaviorV and the remaining 18 items assess 
dimensions of teacher ^)eha^;ior. T^ble contains a summary of th^ means and 
standard deviation^ for each of the 22 items of the instrument for the B.S. 
level 1975 graduates. The lowest mean score on the Pupil Behavior dimension 
was item 4 (Depending- Initiating). Lowest mean sco^res for the Teacher Benavior 
section were iteras'lO (Dull-Stimulating) , 11 (Stereotyped-Original), 
19 (Inflexible-Adaptable)/ and 22 (Narrow-Broad). It should be noted that 
several oT these items have been found to be low in the first two years of the 
study. 



- \ 



Summary . 



In summary this chapter has presented an overview of the resul^ of the 
second year of the application of the Tennessee Technological University 
Evaluation Model to anew'group of (1975) B.S. level -graduates. Tlie^^areer 
base line data gathered on the subjects in this study was comparable to) that 
f from other studies. The ratings of the teacher preparation program ag^in are 
I ^comparable With Chose obtained during the ^ast several y^ars. In general, 
^principals* rate^d the subjects 'quite highly in such areas as ability to work 

with £cllow teachers, ethical behavior, and knowledge and understanding of the 
' subj^ti matter taught. Students perceived the subjects in a manner similar 
to the principals, based on measuiet, obtdiaecl \viLh Ihc California F-Scale, , 
the subjects were to some degree non-authoritarian in thear beliefs. Employing 
interaction analysis and a classroom observation scale revealed that the 
subjects were using more indirect than dirept teaching methods and were 
exhibiting many of the characteristics of good ^teachers as reported in the 
literature. The results are similar to the first year results; however, 
significant differences were noted in the correlational patterns of the scores. 
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Means ax\d Standard Deviations for Each Dimension of the Clasferoom Observation 
/ ' Records 19^75 B.S. Graduates (N= 30)^ 



Dimension 



Mean 



SD 



Pupil Behavior 

1 . Apathec ic-Ale rt 

2. Obstructi ve- Respon s i ve 
3* Uncertain-Confident 
4. Depending- Initiating * 

Teacher Behavior 

5- Partial-Fair 

6. Autocratic-Democratic 

7. Aloof- Responsive 
. 8* T^estricteci-Understanding 

9. Harsh-K indly 

10. Dull-Stimulating 

11* Stereotyped-Original 

12* Apathetic-Alert 

13. Unimpressive- At t rac t iv 

14* Evading- Res p o n sible . 

T.5. Erratic-Steady 

Excitable-PJoised . ^ 

17. Under tain-Confident 

18. Disorganized- Syste matic 

19. In flexible- Adapt able 

20. Pessimistic-Optimistic 

21 . Immature- Integrated 

1^ PI 2. Narrow-Brodd* ~~ 

y<jL 




4- 



IV 



35 , 









< 


6.1 


0.8 




u . o 


5.9 


0.8 


5.8 


0.8 


6.4 


0.5 


6.2 


0.8 






6.3 


0.7 


6.4 * 


0.6 






6.3 


0.8 


5.7 




5. 6 


0.8 


6.4 


0.6 


6.4 


0./ 


6.5 


0.8 


6.3 


X / 0.8 






6.3 


' 0.7 


6.3. — 


-...,^^0.7 


6.1 




5.8 


0.8 


6.4 


0.7 


6.5 


0.7 



5.8 



0.8 , 



Table 18 ' ^ 
Teaching Level of M.A. Subjects (N- 12) 



Grade ^evel 


No. • 

V- 




, Percent 


l^T n /^o Y" o a Y" t" on f^i^a/^o i 


4 




33.3 


Gr aides 4-6 


3 




25.0 


Grades 7 - 9 ^ ^ ' 


'2 




16»6 


Grades 10-12 


1 


8.3 


Special Education 


2 




16.6- 



the lowest ratting was given to the library and its holdings. The ,s trongest, 

area as perceived by the graduates w4s interest of thef faculty' in the students, 

> 

The subjects were asked to rate the value of certain core graduate ^ 
education courses on a scale of 5 to 1 (very satisf cfctory to very unsatisfactory) 
Table 2U shows the results oi uhib piiase o£ the suaJy. ' Courses receiving the 
highest ratings wer;c those that are generally considered to be highly practical. 
No courses received substantially low ratings. , 

Principal Evaluaticm- of Subject^ 

The principal of each subject was asked to complete two instruments 
designed to evaluatot weaknesses and strengths of the individual. The first 
instrument consisted of 59 items related to the teacher preparation program of 
the subjects and has been used fcs; th^past six' years in the evaluative efforts 
of the Office of the Associate Dea^i. J Table 21 shows the percentage ratings for 
each item for the H.A. level, 1973 graduates. The ratings were similar to those 
reported for the 1973 B.S. level •'graduate?. 

Principals were also asked to complete the Teacher Evaluation by Supervisor 
Form. Table 22 shows the results for the 1974*M.A. graduat£*s. In general/ 
the ratings of these individuals were comparable- with those of other groups in 
the study and for the 1974 M.A. level graduates. Comparison of the 1974 and 
1975 data by use oi^ the t-test indicat\2d no significant differences at the .05 
level of confidencer^ ' 

The correlational pattern of the four factors from the prinpipal's 
evaluation (Table 16) revealed" results similar to those reported in Chapter II - 
of this report • Similar results were in evidence in 'the s^tudy carried out in . 
1974-75. 
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CHAPTER III 

PRESENTATION AI^D ANALYSIS OF DATA, 1975 M.A. GRADIJATES 

Chapter III contains a presentation and analysis of data for those 
individuals who received the M.A. in 1975 and were participating in the study 
for the first- year. Infonnation pertinent to those who received the B.S. was 
presented in Chapter II. Means, standard deviations and/or frequency counts 
and correlatioiis are presented in tabular form for the. variables studied. 
Ejq^l^anatory information is included to facilitate the reader's understanding 
and usage of thh report. 

The data* are presented in seven parts with each section corresponding to 
a major instrument used to gather data. Each section contains suiranary statistics 
as well as a discussion of the relevant variables that were correlated in the 
study. Table 17 shows the intercbrrelation matrix of 43 selected variables, 
which ia^applicable to the M.A. individuals in thfe study. Only variables 
significant at ^ beyond the .05 level will b'e discussed in the remainder of 
this report. 

An understanding of .Chapters I and II of this report is essential for the 
effective utilization of t>he remainder of the report. Also, Resports 74-4 and 
75-4 should be used as a companion guide, to obtain additional information that 
may be of interest to the reader (in particular copies of relevant instruments 
and first year data). \ 

% ' . ' ' 

"Car-^er Base Line Data 

This section contains a suramary of some preliminary career base line data 
for the M.A. , 1975 subjects (N= 12) in the study. Th'e subjects had taught a 
mean of 4.3 years with a range of experiences from 1 to 10 years. . Their overall 
mean graduate quality point average was 3,75 \d.th a standard deviation of 0.35. 
Thejmean Miller Analogies ^est score for the group was*4l.l which placed t-hem 
at approximately the 60 percentile based on national norms. Table 18 shows a 
summary of the teaching level of the 12 M. At— level individuals* It will be 
noted that a majority was teaching below the high school level. 

Further information on the graduates of the M.A. program can be obtained 
through a variety of reports available through the Office of the Associate Dean 
of the College of Education. No further data will be given at this, point. 



General Information-Teacher Prepatation Inventory 

All subjects were asked to complete a ratin^g sheet with'^ regard to certain 
courses and other areas of emphasis related to their .teacher preparation program. 
Data were obtained from all 12 subjects and are comparable with information from 
X)ther studies larger ^mbors of graduates. Table 19 shows the results of the 
survey conducted as a phrt of the*study reported in this document. 5% general. 
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TABLE 17 
SELECTED VARIABLES -1975 ii. A. 6. 



2 3 




1000 m 252 

1000 833 023 
1000 418 ' 



i7 



Iat«r«ctloo An«ly«l« 
17. 1/4 

18 I/D 
11. ST/TT 

20. Sll/Tot 

21. /•c/lot ^ 
^»ro<)« *Ofa»f fvt Ion Recor d 

22. I 
21. 2. 
24. 3 
2i. 4 

2t. 5 ^ . 

28. 7 

jV. , ' 

3). r 

^ 31. IQ, 

32. 11 

33»' 12 

'3*. 13 

35. 

3*. 15 

37. li 

it, 17 

3>. 1» 

, 11 ^ 

41. 20 

42. 21 , 

43. 22 





1 37 


11 


0^7 


0.26 


11 


0^1 


OJt 


11 


0J1 


0 34 


11 


,0.5t 


0.1 1 


11 



6.3 


0.7- 


10 


5.9 


0.1 


10 


6.2 


-o.N 


10 


6 1 


0^7 


^0 




O.S 


10 




0 5 


10 




0.5 


10 


4.7 


0.5 




«l6.5 




10 


j&vO 


0. 7 


10 


5.8 


0.4 


10 


6.( 


^0. 7 


10 


( 8 


0.4 


10 


6.7 


0.5 


10 


(>7 


0.5 


10 


(.7 


0. 5 


10 




0. 5 


10 


K 6.3 


0.5 


10 


(.4 


0.5 


^10 


6.7 


0.5 


10 




0.5 


10 




0.5 


10 

































-200 




-130 


-260 


-134 


»712 


-279 


44») 


-23( 




014 


048 


-33( 


027 


-024 


-OM 






« 

232 


544 


986 


-374* 


534 


7S2 








514 


-208 


194 


40« 


20( 




-257 


s 


,-113 


-02t 


-100 


-i2t 


-136 


136 






154 


177 


-307 


090 


091 


-007 




-303 


5 


J 
i -S02 


-099 


-306 


2 31 


-458 


-143 


-418 


(15 


-495 


-404 


l94 


044 


-323 


26i7~ 


-257 




221 


405 


306 


-484 


-515 


139 


-5i3 


430 


-471 


-473 


101 


102 


213 


iioj 

1 


-214 




491 


670 


«2 


405 


125 


-1t6 


156 


-135 


«2 


(97 


542 


-321 


-031 


-17 


1 


&15 




JOOO 




111 


-16* 


844 


779 


378 


-473 


160 


JO? 


604 


-418 


017 


-70 




Ml 






lOOO 




147 


773 


341 


340 


-767 


415 


472 


831 


206 


5U 


-U 




154 








lOOO 


13« 


^.790 


.350 


343 


-487 


502 


(34 


780 


138 


4t0 


-10 


5" 


(40 







































1" 




1(0 

-014 



-44( 
-038 



4*0 

•077 

.i27 ' 

012 




340 
504 
3»4 
1(4 



•013 


lt9 


340 


051 


-016 


230 


*6(5 


529 


-t5S 


1000 


312 


-41t 


1 


\ooo 




j 




lOOO 










• tM.rim. in4lc«tM 4 corrtUtlon tUnlflc*ne 4t' or btyond tht^.OS Uv*l. D*clMl point. h«vt bt<n os^td. 
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Table 18 



28 



-7 



Teaching Level of M.A. 


Subjects (N- 12) 






• - 


Grade l^evel 

•» 


No. • '. . 


, Percent 


• 

« 


Kindergarten - Grade 3 


4 


J 3^ 'J 


• 


• 

Grades 4-6 


3 


25.0 




Grades 7 - 9 ^ \ * 


'2 


16.6 










Grades 10-12 




8.3 




Special Education 


2 


16.6' 




^ : 









the lowest racing was given to the library and its holdings. The strongest^ . 
area as perceived by the graduates w^s interest of thf' faculty' in the students.. 

The subjects were asked to rate the value of certain core/ ^graduate ^ 
education courses on a scale of 5 to 1 (very satisfactory ^o very unsatisfactory) 
Table 20 shows the results of this phase of the stuJ^ bourses , receiving the 
highest ratings Ker;e those that are generally considered to be highly pracftical. 
No couraes received, substantially low ratings. ^ 

Principal- EValuatiotf of Subject^ 

The principal of each subject was asked to complete "two instruments 
designed to evaluate- weaknesses ^and strengths of the individual. The first 
instrument consisted of' 59 items related X.6 the teacher preparation program of 
the subjects and has been used fc«; thj&^past six* years in the evaluative efforts 
of th'e Office of the Associate Deai;i. j Table 21 shows the percentage ratings for 
each item for the M.A. level, 1975 graduates. The ratings were^ similar to those 
reported for the 1975 B.S'. level ^'graduate^. 



lipals were also asked to complete the Teacher Evaluation by Supervisor 
>le 22 shows the results for the 1974*'M.A. gradu^t^s. In general/ 



Princ: 
Form. Table 

the ratings of these individuals were comparable^ with thqse of other groups in 
the study and for the 1974 M.A. level graduates. Comparison of the 19,74 and 
1975 data by use o^ the t-test indicated no significant differences at.t1ie .05 
. level of confidence » * ^^^^ ' 

The correlational pattern of the four -factors from the principalis 
evaluation (Table 16) revealed^ results similar to those reported in Chapter II 
of tRls report. , Similar results were in evidence in 'the s^udy carried out in 
1974-75. 
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■ Tabic 25 

-. Means and Standard Deviations for Tnternction Analysis 
1975 M.A. Graduates (N= 11) 





* > 

Ratio 


Mean 


SD 


Indirect/Direct Teaching (l/D) 


0.^7 


0.26 


Indirect/ Direct Teaching (i/d) 


1.59 


1.37 


Studenif^alk/Teacher Talk (ST/TT) 


0.49 


0.38 

i 


Silence^otal. Teaching (Sil/Tot) 


0.39 


0.34 


Lecture/T<S;al Teaching (Lec/Tot) 

. \ , f. 


0.58 


0.18 



Table 26 

Average Percentage of Time Spent by 1975 M.A. Graduates (N= 11) 
hy Qr-Adp -^nyc^ic; Arfina in ^^ch of thp Tpn Internet ion Categories'^^ 



Grade Level 1 2 3,4 5 6^/ 8 9 10 

Grades K-3 '(N=4) 
Grades A- 6 (N=3) 
Grades 7-9 (N=i) 
Grades 10-12 (N=2; 
All Grades (N=10) 



0.2 6.3 


1.5 


11.9 


21.5 


7.2 


0.2 


16.3 


8.6- 


26.4 


0.0 6.9 


0.2 


10. 3 


32.7 


3.0'. 


0.6-" 




20.8^ 


13.8 


0.0 1.3 


0.3 


2.8 


58.9 


18.3 


2.? 


2". 3 


11.8 


2.3 


0.0 2.5 


0.2 


5.0 


60. 8 


1.2 


0.0 


3.8 


12.8 


13.8 


0.1 5.2 


0.7 


9.1 


36.4 


5.8 


0.5 


11.0 


13.4 


17.7 



^C ategories 1-A , In^^irect Influence of .Teacher; l=Accepts Feelings, 2=Praises 
or Encourages, 3=Accepts or uses Ideas of Students, 4=Asks Questions. 
Categ ori es 5-^7 , Direct Influence of Teacher; 5=Lecturing, 6-Giving Directions, 
7=Criticixing or Justifying Authority* 

Cate gories 8- 9, Student Talk; 8=Student Talk- Response, 9=Student Talk-Initiation. 
Category 10 , Silence or ^Confusion. 



.46 




^ • Personalit y Sca le ^ 

The California F-Scale .Folnns 45 and 40 was used to asses^ one ^spfect of 
the personality of the subjects. - The 1975, M.A, subjects completed ^^^e 
Instrument with a mean score of 98.3 and a standard deviation of 15.1,\ The 
subjects apiJeared to be less authoritarian than those individuals who Hj^ just 
compjleted t!»£.B.S. This supports the findings of a recent: study by M^ls and 
Turck (1).. Correlation of the F-Scale with selected variables indi(j 
pattern similar to that reported for the B. S.Ueve^l? graduates. 

Table 2). 



Percentage* Ra.tin-gs of Selected Items by Principals (N- 12) 

A * • ' • 



ITEM 



C 

g| - 

Is 



.11 



Z c 



1^ 



> « 




— ^ 

Undfrstonding tho goals of the schob: 
Personal appoaranco 
Enthusiasm for th« toachmg profession 
AdaptaViiitv tn tho classroom 
Cooperation and dopondabititv 
Attttudotf towar/1 children 

Attitudes Howard (•How tdachors , 

Attitudes tdward supervisors 

Accuracy tn mamtotmng Qfficiai rocords and 
^rpports ^ 

I 

Unditrstanding and using courses of studv find 
curriculum guides 

Making affocvtive use of community resources 

Handlino disciplinary problems 

Getting acquaintad with the community and its 
peopt* 

Keeping abreast. of tecent professional dovciopmentd 
Evd^uating pupH^pfOgress 

Motivating puoHs who seem difiintcrostad ' 

Kot^tionshlps with parents 

Participation in professionot octiviti^os 
*/ • 

(*otii(^tial fotJidvei^cemont tn tho orofosston 

Aolatlonshtps with fellow teachers 

pvorall effectiveness of this (Corson in comparison 
With other tQAche<s it\ yoyr schoo^ 

Overall qualifications of this person to toach in 
youf pifticulflr School Situation 



11.1 
0.0 

0.0- 

. n.n 
n.n 
n . n 

. , 0 .0 

-JUL 

■ Q.o, 

Q .Q 

0.0 



o>o 



0.0 



0.0 
0.6 
0.0 

n.n. 
n.n 
n.n 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

Q. . , Q , 

0.0 . 



JUL 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



^0.0 

0,0 
0.0 

Q.Q, 
0.0 

0.0' 

0.0 

11.1 

,,0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
Q.Q 
0.0' 
Q. Q . 
Q , . Q. 
JLSL 

0.0 
Q.Q 



0.0 
0..0 
' 0.0 

11.1 

•0.0 

11.1' 

JLJL 



11.1 



11.1 



n.n 

no. 
11.1, 

0.0 
Q.Q 
11. 1' 

li rl , 
0.0 

0.0 
«0.Q 



33.3 
22.2 
33.3 
33.3. 
53.3, 
-33.3 
44: 4 

22!2 



22.2 



11.1 X55.5 



3^.3 



44.4 



66.6 
77.7 
66.6 
66.6 

55.5 
66.6 
44.4 

33.3 
66.6 

5S.5. 

33.3 

44.4 

^•^.•^ 
77.7 



22.2 



77.7 22-,.2 



33.3 66.6 



44.4 44.4 



33.3 ^5,5 



55.. 5 44 -A., 



55.5 



22.2 77.7 



Table 21 .Cpntinuea 



1, Toschmo personal I IV 

a. Abtiityio worn wah chiMrot 

b. Ability to %vork with cotlddgues 

f.. Ab'lav lo ^oik wtth mpfT>b«f5 of iho ccvnmjniT/ 

(1. Abiiity to oo<r»tatn a fnondly <;}iSCCS«tiO') 

«. At>iJ»iv leod a wenMoundod to enjoy 
v^-Ofk .ir»d o'ay 

f. Ability to woik w«th pa/onts 
* 

2. Goncf^H knowIcdg<j <rnd undor^tands^O or: 

The pnysical sciences 

0^ Tfte bioloo'Cfii jiciencos 
» ♦ « 
• c. ,Air»jriC3n Cutturo end institutions 

''d. Art. TTTtfSic^ liter^tur©, phiiosJs^hy 



3^ Ab.ltty tc g&o the Enyl* siH-^pou^O® rffecuvofy 

4. Knowtod^o and undorstdnding of subject tou^ht 

S\ Undcrbta^dtng of cbildron and youth: 

3. tnstQht into ceusos cf bohavor 

b. Skrit in vvorkin^ %yith oxccpttonot chiidfon (:ho 
bncht. th'b dwH, t^O hondicoppoo) 

C Sk«n in QTOMQ^Y^OtK 

d. Skitt in mointaining drsctptinc z 
o. SkiW tn guidance of children 

6. t'ldar^: (ending of the nature of tho Idirning process 
0. Skill in helping stVi^idd/'ts daicrmme cbjectlvos 

b. SkiitNin rr^tivating studrmts 

c. Skill in pu^4l*t03Chor planntnj>~^ 

d. Skill in usrng^n vanety of tbaohmg mothods 

o. Skill trv'Ovolusting pupil grpwth and class 
pfocodures y/ith pupits \ 

t\ 

f. Ai^ility to cnnstfuct <«pprcpriste tosts fihd 
it^firning mfttonalS 

g. Skill in tho application of loarntng theory 
ift tho claetroom 

h. SH'II rn prpviding dtf foronfatod lofermnQ 
exporioncet for various gtoups and indtviduais 

7. Kn'owl^dgO of sources of (baching rnAtocfait^: 

a. Printed materroJs ^ 

b. Audto-visual materials 
c* CorTYnunitV'rotourcos 

d. Uibrary and Irbiary rrtatenals 

6' AViMty to uoo teaching matcruU effectively ^ 

9. KMO<^lodoo arKfjjndoratanding'of: 

a. I^c Purposes of the school in relation to the 
overall purpoi^c of fiociciy 

.e The social structure ef the community onil its 
moaning for education 

c« Thu institutions of the cornmunity "* 



d« The different valuchpatterns of soci«l*economic 
c lassos 



Rir 



e. The ecenomic life of tho comrnunity 

f. Appreprloto othica) behavior ef the teacher 



0.0 
0.0' 
0.0 
0.0. 

0.0 
0.0 



22:2 
22.2 
0.0 

0.0- 
0.0 

0.0 
^ .0.0 



o.g 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
S3.0 

0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 • 

o-.o 

0.0 



0.0 

o.o , 

0.0 '' 

o.o». 
o.d 



0,0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 



SLSL 

JLJL 
0.0 

6.0 

iLP_ 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

SLSL. 
0.0 

11.1 

0.0. 



SiLJL 



55.5 
44.4* 



44.4 
'55; 5 



44.4 ^ 



44.4 55.5 



33.3' 33.3 

33.3 33.3 

55.5 33.3 

33-3 e6.<? 



33.3 

22. '^2 
22.2 



66.6 
66.6 
lid- 



0.0 


0.0 


11.1 • 


0.0 


33.3 


55.5 


0.0 


0.0 


. n.i'. 


0.0 . 


, ,55.5., 


33!., 2... 


0,0^ 


0.0 


0.0 




M.,4,, 


44.4. , 


0.0 


0.0 


11,1 


11. 1.. 


11,1... 


66.6... 


0.0 


0.0 


,.0.0 . 


0.0 




55.5 


0.0 


0.0 


. 0.0 


• 0.0 


\ 55.5 


33.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


55.5 


44^ 


11.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


33.3 


55.5 


0^0 


0.0 


O'.O 


0.0 


66.6 


33'. 3 


0.0 


0.0 


■ 0,,0 


\l,X 


44-4 


"23.3 


0.0 


0.0 


« 

0.0- 


0.0 


. 44.4 


• 

*55.5.-. 


0.0 


0.0 


'0.0 


0.0 ' 


3^ 


66.6 


0,0 


0.0, 


• 

0.0 


Or a 


' 33. 3\ 


^i6^ 



0.0 


0.0 


o.p ' 


0.0 , 


44.4 


55.5 


0.0 


0.0- 


, 0.0 


0.0 


55.5 


44.4 


0.0 


■0.0 


0.0 ■ 


0.0 • 


77.7 


22.2 


0, n 


n n 


n,n 


n,n 




44.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


' 44.4 


55.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


33.3 


66.6 


n.n 


oi'o 


. ..0.0 


,(2.0 . 


33,3 


66.6 • 


0.0 . 


•0.0 


0.0 


Q.O 


55.5 . 


44.4 


n,n 


n n 


n.n .. 


0.0. 


•^<>.3 • 


66.6 ' 


n.fi 


n.n 


n.n..., 


n.n 


. 33.3 


66.6. 



ShSL 



SLSL 



JUL 



-22.2, 



77.7 



\ 
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Student Evaluation of Teaching 

"■ ' ' * ' 

• * • » f 

Two forms of the Student Evaluation of Teaching were employed in the 
study. The SET-I was used with children of subjects above the third ^rade, 
vhile the SET-II was used with children oJ^ $5ubjects below the fourth &rad^ 

Table 23 shows the means and standard deyiations of scores for the 6 li.k. 
level .subjects teaching above the third grade. In general the scores vere , 
comparable with those from cither groups. The oCorrelational pattern of thfe ^ix 
scores with the, pther^ variables in .^he study was similar to that reported 'ln 
Chapter, II. 

Table 24 shows a summary of the ^results of the use of th^-SET-II with, 
those M. A. ; Graduates teachdng below the*^ fourth grade level. The results are 
comparable with other groups in the study. No correlational study wafe made 
♦of these variables . ' ' . 

^Comparisons of data for the SET-I and SEJ-II for 1975 and 1974 M.A. level 
graduates indicated no significant differences^ There is a need for further 
study of these variable^. 



r " Table 22 

Means and Standard Deviatiofis of Principals '\Ratings of 1975 M.A. 
Graduai^s on Four dimensions of Teaching (N=^ 1.2)* 











SD 




Dimensions^ 
> 




Mean 




t - ■ ■ 

Spjjj^ect Matter Competence ^ * 




4.1 


0.-9 




Relations With Students. 




' * 4.1^ 


0.8 




Appropriateness of Assignments 






0.8 




Overall Effectiveness 




---.4.3 
* 


0.8 





^Ratings are on a 1-5 scale with 5 being the highest score. 

% Interaction Analysis 

Table 25 shows a summary of the means and standard deviations of the 
various ri^tios for the. observations made as a/part of the use of the Interaction 
Analysis with t!he M.A. 1075 graduat^es. , The dataware comparable with that ^ 
gathered for^the B.S.^ level individuals. It appeared that the. M.A. graduates 
were- using more indirect teaching techniques than the corresponding B.S* level' 
graduates. The cpxrelatidiial patterns sho\m in Table 17 are similaT' to those 
foj; the B.S. "level graduates . (see Table 4)*, There were no significant 
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differences^ between the 1974 and 1975 M.A. graduates. However, there was an 
indication th*at the 1975 B,S- graduat<?s were using more, indirect teaching 
techniques than this M.A. graduates. ^ ^- ' * 



Table 23 


« '7 

1975 M-A- Graduates (N= 

V 




Student Evaluation of Tesiching^-I, 






Factor • - - 


Mecfn. ,4 


SD 

« 


iPriendly and Cheerful 


> 

- \ .317.7. 


50.1 


Knowledgeable and Poised 


348.3 


28.2 


Lirvely and Interesting 


269.7 


75.1 


Firm Control (Discipline) 


' 302.0 


30.0 


Non-Directive (Democratic Procedure) 


• 249.5 


74.6 


Composite Score 


297.3 ' '* 


38.1 








^ • ' Table 24 






Student Evaluation of Teaching-II (Grades 


K-3) , 1975 M.'A. GraSuates (N= 5) 




Factor 


Mean .f 


SD 


. . — ii,.,^ ^ ^ ' 

Rapport 


5.7 


0.2 


In t era c ti onal Comp e t enqe - 


4.6 


0.3 ■ 


Stimulating, Interaction Style 
(Combination of Rapport and 
Interactional Competence) , ' 


10.3 


0.4' 


Unreasonable Negativity ^ 


10.3 


0.6 . " 


Fosteranco^SE Self-Esteem 

\ 


7.0 • . 


0.3 ' 






\ 

• 
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^ ' Clas sroom ObsGr vatlon R ecord 

The Classroom Observation Record was conplered on each subject by the 
observers at the conclusion of each visit. Items 1 through 4 of the instrument 
assess four dlir.ensions of pupil buhavior, and the renaining 18 items assess ^ 
dimensions of tuacber behavior. Table 27 contains a summary of the means and 
V standard deviations Cor each of the 11 items of the instrument for the M.A. 
l^^evel, \^lS~'iX^a\id\L^s. l*he .lowest ir^ean scores on the Teacher Behavior Scale 
w^s 11 (Stereotyped-Original). In ^'cneral the ratings of the M.A, graduates 
were higher than for the B.S. graduates. Many of the characteristics of good 
teachers were not^ in this phase of the study. The correlational patterns 
of the two groups ;^f or this factor, vere similar. 

Suinaary 

In sunnnary this chapter has 'presented an oveWiew of the results of the • ^ 
second year of the application of the Tennessee Technological University 
Evaluation Ilodel to a new group of 1975 M.A. level graduates. The ratings of 
the teacher preparation prograra are comparable with those obtained in other 
larger studies. Tn general, principals rated t^ie subjects high in all areas. 
However, some weaknesses were noted. Students perceived the subjects in a 
manner similar to the principals. Based on measures obtained with the 
California F-Seale the subjects were to some degree non-authoritarian in their 
beliefs. Employing interaction analysis and a classroom observation scale 
revealed that the subjects v/ere using more indirect than direct teaching mefeifods 
and were exhiDlting iiuny oi. luu cliairacteris lics oi good tuacheis as lepuitecL 
in the literature. The results are similar to the results obtained with B.S. 
^ level 1975 graduates and M.A. level 1974 graduates. 



^ <0 
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Table 27 

.! 

Means and Standard Deviations for Each Dimension oi the Classroom 
Observation Record, 1975 m". A; Graduates (N=ll) 



Dimension ' *Mean [ - SD 

r . ^ 
I L^J 

Pupi l Behavior < • • i 

1. Apathetic-Alert 6^3 ' ' « 0.7 

2. Obstructive-Responsive ' 5,9 \ J 0.9 

N ' ; 

3. Uncertain-Confident 6.2^" 1 0.9 

Teacher Behavior \ 

^ ^ , 

5. Partial- Fair 6.6 * 0.5 

6. Autocratic-Democratic 6.6 , 0.5 

7. A3 oof- Responsive 6.7 0.5 

8. Restricted-Understanding * ^.7 0.5 

9. Harsh-Kindly ^ ' ^"^X^ 6.5 0.7 

10. Dull-Stimulating ' ' 6.0 . ' 0.7^ 

11. ' Stereotype4-0riginal ' J 5".8 *^ 0.4' 
* 12. Apathetic-Alert • • ^6.6 ^ 0.7 

13. Unimpressive-Attractive , 6.8 0.4 

14. ^ Evading- Responsible • 6.7 0.5 
). Ei::ratiq-Steady 6.7 . 0.5 



16. Excitable-Poised * ' 6.7 0.5 

17. Uncertain-Confident . ' 6.7 0.4 

18. Disorganized-Systematic * 6.'3 0.5 

it 

. 19. Inflexible-Adaptable 6.4 0.5 

20. Pessimistic-Optimistic ^ 6.7 0.5 

'21. Immature-Integrated 6.6 * 0.5 

22. Narrow-Broad ' .6.6 0.5 
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^ Cli/vPTER IV 

COMPARISON ANALYSES ACROSS TllREE YE^ToS STUDY 1973, 197^; and 1975 



During the course of operation of tKe Tennessee Technological University 
Teacher Evaluation Model data have been collected about a nunber of variables/ 
The pip^pbse of this chapter i^ to present a brief sunnary of some of the 
mjBparisons of data that?,:have been made across the three' years of the study. 
Lt should be noted that there are, many other data analyses that will be performed 
in the fnture. The comparisons presented_iii_tlLis chapter a rc v?ha t vor o f el-t to 
be essential in maki ng decisions^ with regard to continuation and modification of 
the basic teacher evaluatipn model. ^ 

I This chapter is* divided into three major sections as follows: correlational 

data, study of first year (1973) subjects across three years, and ^i^Somparison 
of all first year subjects across three years (1973, 1974, and 1975).- It should 
be noted that th*e^analyses are only representative of the type information that 
is available or that can be obtained. 

V * Cqmparison of Correlat ional Data 

* The study of correlational data has been an essential factor in all three 
years of -the study. lu each yeat of the sLud> ' int^iircuiielaLions liave been 
conipuCed for a number of variables on each first year group o f sub jects (see 
Tables 4 and 17 of tliis report for examples). As a continuation of the corre- 
Xationa] studies an effort was made to compare the results of the first year's 
\jork (1973) with current results from the same group of subjects^ Table 28 
shows the* means, standard deviations, and correlations for 40 variables for the 
subjects who have been in all three years of the study* Data for variables 1-7 
were collected in the first year (1973) of the study, while data for variables 
8 through 40 were collected in the fall of 1975 (during the third ye^ of the 
study). It should be noted that the means and standard devia£ioiT^shown for 
variables 1 through 7 include data for all first yea5....s«bj"ects (1973, 1974 and 
1975). 

The correlationai-patterns for variables 1 through 7 when compared with the 
.correlational pattern for the first year of 'the study (1973) are similar. The 
correlational pattern for variables 8 through^ 13 (Student Evaluation of Teaching-I) 
. were again similar w^ith the exception of variable 13, the composite score from 
the SET* In this case a larger number of significant correlations w^re noted 
between .the composite score, and variables from the Classroom Observation Record 
in ther, first year of the study. ' , ' * 

• 

In the present study it will be noted that there were few significant 
correlations fot variables 14 through 18 (Interaction Analysis) and other factors 
in the study. However, ^n the f^st year of the study there were a number of 
po5;itive correlations between the I/D and i/d ratios from the Interaction Analysis 
phase of the study and variables from the COR. Also, there were a number of 
significant^ negative correlations between the Lecture/Total ratio and variables 



r ^ 
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The Intercorreiational pattern, between the fir. >t* year of the ^tudy and tlie 
present year (1975) for variah]es-19 tlirough 40 (Classroorn Ob.sG^-'vation Record) 
were similar. No axplanation can o-frfc-rgxl at tliis linte for the differences 
in the correlatn onal patterns between the tiv^ sep-.rate years of the study. 

In a further attempt to study tha yariations in the correlational patterns 
across the three years of the study, Taile 29 was CQnstructcd. This table shows 
a coiupajistJh of the nuiisbjur of signif ic/int; correlations for each of the years of 

study for first year sui)jects. The nuraber of significant correlations has 
generally decreased ^across the three years (1973 "a", 1974 "b^^ and 1975 "c*') for 
yari^ables 1 through 21/ Jhe nunber of significant correlations noted for 
variables 22 through 43 (Classroom Observation Record) has rcniained constant 
across the tlirec years of the'sCudy.' At th'is time no explanations' can be offered 
for the variation in correlational patte:5ns. 

Comp arisen Study pf Subje cts I^Jlio Have Been in Study Thre e Yea rs 

This section presents, a summary of a comparison of the information col 
^^-^ those subjects ulio initially entered the study in 1973 and" have remained"^ 

i:he project for three years. Comparison data are presented for four primary 
/"^ Instruments used in the study. The principal statistical tool used to determi> 
1 significant differences was the analysis of variance technique. In 1973 a tot 
^ of 53 subjects entered the program." This number has been reduced by attrition 
to 32 in 1974 and 26 in 1975. 




Principals' Ratings 

Table 30 shows a comparison of the means and standard' deviations for the 
principals ratings of the subjects across the three year period. Table 31 shows 
the results of the appli'cation of the analysis of variance technique. There 
were no significant differences in the ratings given by the principals on each . 
of the four factors of the instrument across the three year period. In generaj.^ 
the subjects received ratings in excess of 4 on a scale of 5 to 1, with 5 beitng 
the highest possible score. \^ 

Table 30 

COtlPARISON OF PRINCIPALS' MTINGS ACROSS THREE YEARS (1973-1975) FOR SUBJECTS 

' IN STUDY FOR TOTAL PERIOD, 



Factor 


GRP 1973 


(N=46) 


GRP 1974 


(N=25) 


GRP 1975 


(N=20) 






SD 


X 


SD < 


X 




I 


4.09 . 


0. 73 


4.08 


0.76 


4.15 


\ 0.75 


,11 


4.11 


.0.85 


4.08 


0.95 


4.15 


0.88 


III 


4 . Iff . 


0.72 


3.92 


0. 70 


4.^5 


0.75 


IV 


4.09 


0. 70 


4.08 


0.81 


4.10 


0.79' 
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REE YEARS (DATA ON VARIABLES '^-m COLLECTED DURING 1975-76) * 



r 18 '19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 



27 2$ 29 33 31 32 33 34 35 ' 36 37 31 39 40 

^ ■ 



079 


•046 


-0)6 


•214 


131 


084 


-007 


-066 


-087 


084 


079 


000 


M3 




-043 


-131 


-171 


-Oil 


245 


-277 


-270 


-032 


089 


-235 


-055 


-163 


275 


337 


260 


287 


229 


221 


150 


176 


197 


039 












y 














*32 




203 


505 


. 322 


260 


421 


244 


-155 


387 


504 


-232 


353 


121 


-018 


-17 f 


-127 


-164 


189 


-166 


-182 


-088 


095 


-191 






> 


















/ 


1>2 


^ 034 


092 


183 


042 


-081 


-032 


216 


213 


261 


y 


097 



033 147 -I2i /-232 -100 -145 -OlO 039 -143 -204 

too -241 -351 -309 -2ll -175 -1*3 -270 

205 176 175 175 220 015 176 213 

-045 371 -057 -230 -230 309 069 "479 544 ' ^ 

-14 2 052 -206 - 231 -291 -103 005 •»208 003 ' ' 

/ 

W 097 275 369 073 -033 -OlO 298 241 298 363 371 106^,/ 



096 


OSl 


058 


116 > 


233 


-065 


107 


174 




015 


186 


208 


^051 


341 


299 


259 


301 


286 


280 


285 


290 


170 


152 


245 


< 

00> 


181 


284 


545 


112 


32: 


067 


078 


* 222 


309 


28C 


169 


£82 


298 


424 


484 


366 


436 


158 


311 


420 


497 


478 


358 


161 


148 


650 


695 


494 


473 


270 


517 


419 


602 ^ 


470 


^94 


209 


412 


566 


514 


462 


313 


362 


303 


670 


534 


469 


507 


-256 


-488 


-258 


-200 




•-463 


-489 


-4M 


^46* 


-497 


-315 


-295 


-497 


-349 


-031 


-127 


-426 


-380 


181 


52 3 


118 




574 


162 


286 


616 


706 




607 


639 


540 


726^ 


641 


607 


719 


758 


162 


350 


2Vly 


' 495 


357 


130 


061 


277 


416 


439 


312 * 


203 


139 


277 


568 


527 


402 


397 



288 
*" 395 
12 350 
16 '-054 
U 030 
•191 



10 169 290 /225 

11 -060/ -194 138 



^•iHl ilO 
» -017 213 
1000 436 



369 :t05 
-015. -095 



303 


251 


210 


190 


liJ^a 








'^OlS^ 


-066 


-076 


-013 


066 


175 


115 


153 


105 


063 


116 


-046 


-010 


033 


-014 


035 


177 


215 


234 


126 


22^ 


^5 



309 3JtiJ " 280 
-07^X -100 -131 
=^205 086 -001 
-217 -120 -001 ' -024 
527 375 290 313 



703 

35t^" 

651 



550 -035 095 

•596-- — 105 141- - 

370 284 141 



-075 -6n ^472 <117 
574 4l| 461 , 019 
458 309 145 180 




1000 561 
1000 



414 


?32 


481 


041 




240 


.580 


051 


395^ 




-006 


134 


539 




2ii 


701 


641 


533 




696 


783 


815 


651 


111 


541 


724 


737 


792 


599 


736 


lOOO 


586 


350 


543 


471 


484 




1000 


781 


>794 


719 


7S8 






lOOO 


714 


645 


814 








1000 


Ml 


175 










1000 


741 



077 214 

021 359 

576 474 

771 119 

698 715 

368 213 

7:3 621 

726 125 



891 

817 



749 

702 
751 
123 
1000 



201 
J 
464 ' 

776 

708 

303 

740 

834 

844 

776 

•53 

•36 

•07 

1000 





265 


.182 


259 


-010 


136 


167 


212 


478 


223 


108 


234 


044 


002 


247 


055 


^51 


745 


628 


688 


724 


516 


737 


635 


7_37 


691 


729 


797- 


631 


671 


102 


427 


646 


693 


696 


805 


666 


638 


775 


407 


563 


538 


326 


442 


118" 


365 


477_ 


440 


365 


646 


767 


790 


637 


792 


•41 


639 


508 


678 


111 


139 


SOI 


755 


143 


449 


604 


729 


125 ^ 


158 


797 


811 


851 


622 


46« 


704 


796 


744 


640 


•50 


775 


721 


593 


740 


172 


89i 


747 


•23 


»10 


502 


642 


760 


870 


883 


777 


102 ■ 


•50 


552 


535 


556 


752 


761 


577 


720 


140 


407 


470 


452 


852 


•30 


616 


713 


•16 


492 


1000 


759 


552 


660 


592 


369 


554 


457 




1000 


861 


900 


676 


727 


752 


666 






1000 


965 


731 


194 


•55 


643 








1000 


769 


127 


•90 


614 






i 




1000 


593 


616 


562 












1000 


102 


550 














1000 


626 
















1000 
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The intercori'eiational pattern^ between the fi'-.;t* year of the ^tudy and the 
prjDSent year (1975) for variables 19 through AO (Classrooia ObsG^'vation Record) 
were similar. No explanation can be r\f rvrgul at tlds tin»e for the differences 
in the correlational patterns between the tw^ sep^.ra'te years of the study. 

In a further attempt to study the. variations in the correlational patterns 
across the three years of the study. Table 29 was cQnstructed. This table shows 
a coiupajJrStJh of the numbjcr of significAnt; correlations for each of the years of 

study for first year subjects. The nuraber of significant correlations has 
generally decreased '^across the three years (1973 "a'', 1974 ''b" and 1975 "c*') for 
variables 1 through 21.' Jhe number of significant correlations noted for 
var'iablcs 22 tHrough A3 (Classroom Observation Record) has remained constant 
across the three years of the'st;udy. At tKis time no explanations can be offered 
for the variation in correlational patterns. 

Comp arison StuJy flf Subje cts UHio Have Been in Study Thre e Years 

This section presents a summary of a comparison of the information col 
-^n those subjects who initially entered the study in 1973 and have remained 
^he project for three years. Comparison data are presented for four primary 
instruments used in the study. The principal statistical tool used to determi> 
significant differences was the analysis of variance technique. In 1973 a tot 
of 53 subjects entered the program: This number has been reduced by attrition 
to 32 in 1974 and 26 in 1975. 




Prin cxpa Is ' Ra t in gs 

Table 30 shows a comparison of the means and standard' deviations for the * 
principals ratings of the subjects across the three year period. Table 31 shows 
the results of the appli*cation of the analysis of varifince technique. There 
vzere no significant differences in the ratings given by the principals on each* 
of the four factors of the instrument across the three year period. In genera^ 
the subjects received ratings in excess of 4 on a scale of 5 to 1, with 5 being 
the highest possible score. \^ 

Table 30 



COllPARISON OF PRINCIPALS' Ri\TINGS ACROSS THREE YEARS (1973-1975) FOR SUBJECTS 

' IN STUDY FOR TOTAL PERIOD, 



Factor 


GRP 1973 


(N=46) 


GRP 1974 


(N=25) 


GRP 1975 


CN=20) 




X 


SD 


X 


SD < 


X 


.c'. SD 


I 


4.09 . 


0.73 


4.08 


0.76 


4.15 


J 0.75 


.11 


4.11 


.0.85 


4.08 


0.95 


4.15 


0.88 


III 


4 . 18' , 


0.72 


3.92 


0. 70 


4.55 


0.75 


IV 


4.09 


0.70 


4.08 


0.81 


4.10 


0.79 
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Table 31 

Comp^-isoii of Principals^ Ratini;s oi Sane Subjects 
1973^75. (5 Years.) by u?ie of -Analysis bf Variancii 



Source 


df • 


Scjs. 


) 


M. Sq. ^ 


F-Ratio 











; 


r ■■- - — - 


Factor-T 












Between 




U,u7 


• 


0. 03 


O.*0o 


Within 


o o 
88 


48.04 




, 0. 54 




Total. 


90 


48.11 






* 


Factor-IT 












Between 


2 


U, 03 




O.OS' 


0, 03 


Within 


bo 


00. 85 




U. 7o ^ 




Total 


90 


68.90 • 








Vnctor-TT7 












Between 


2 . 


^ 5. 17 
f 


• 


'1.08 


0,13 


Within 


86 , 


44.94 




• 0,52^ 




Total 


88 , • 


47:10 - 






r 1 


, Factor~IV 










• / 


Between ' 


2 


0.01 




^0-01 


0.01 ( 


s Within ' 


86 


49.28 




0-57 


1 
1 


' Total 


88 


49.29 






/ 

1 


Stljdent Evaluation of Teaching 










Table -82 


shows, a comparison 


of the means and 


standard deviations 


for >Qach 



Teaching for the^ three ye;ar period. Table 33 shows the results of. tHe application 
of. the. analysis of variance technique. It was noted that there was no» significant 
difference in the ratings of the subjects by their students across the thre^ 
•year period. Comparisons of the data with the work of Sandefur*and Adams (1) 
indicated similar results for subjects ^in the first year of their study (1973). 
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Tabl-e 31 



Source 



Comp^-ison of Princ.ipals' Rnti)ij;s o\ Sai\e Subjects 
1973-7^ (3 Years,) by use of .Analysis t^f Variance 



df 



S. Sns. 



M. Sq. 



F-Ratio 



Factor-T 



Between 


2 


0.07 

• 


Within 


88 




Total. 


90 


48.11 


Factor-IT 






Between 


2 


0/05 


Within 


88 


68.85 


Total 


90 


' 68.90 


Vnct-or-TTT 

Between 

Within 


<^ 

• 2 . 

\ 
86 , 


* 

^ 5.17 
t 


Total 


88 , • 


47! 10 


. Factor-IV 






Between ' 


2 


0.01 


- Within 


86 


49.28 


Total 


88 


. 49.29 



0.03 
0.54 



o.os' 

0.78 > 



1.08 
0,52- 



0.01 
0.57 



0.-06 



0.03 



0,13 - 



- I 



0.01 



Sttident Evaluation of Teaching '\ ." ■ •' 

* \ ' . ail^ • / , ' 

Table'82 shov/s. a comparison of the means and standard deviations for^^ach 

of the J^ive factors and _ the tbtal sc<^re (VI) foV Lhe .Stydent Evaluation of ^ 

Teaching for the^three ycjar period. Table 33 shovis the results of. tKe application 

of. the. analysis of variance technique. It was noted that there was no, significant 

difference in the ratings of the subjects by their students across the thre^ 

•year period. Conpar-^sons of the data with the work of Sandefur'and Adams (1) 

indicated similar results for subjects "in the first year of their study (1973). 



ERIC 



56 



43 



/ 

Table 32 

Comparison of SET-I Scores Across Three Ye'ars (1973-1975) 
J'or Subjects in Study For Total Period 





f:T?P 1Q7T 




GRP 1974 


fN=26') 


GRP 1975 


(N=14) 




X « 


SD 


t 


SD 


X 


SD 


I 


334.0 


51.. 1 


341.3 


40.8 


•338.4 


44.4 


II 


342.9 


53.7 


*347.6 


31. '1 ~ 


355.0 


25.5 


hi " 


304.8 


61.1 


. 297.3 


52.7 


298.0 


56.5 * 


IV 


308.3 


37.5 


303.2 


38.7 


300.2 


32.2 


V 


250.2 


48.3 


260.0 


52.5 


275.9 


36.8 


YI-Total 


309.1 


^2;0 


313.8 


31.2 ^ 


311.5 


27.6 






. r 

Table 33 










Compafis^n of 


SET-I Scores of Same Subjects 1973-75 
By, Use of Analysis of Variance 


(3 years) 






Soufqe 


df 




S. Sqs. 


M. Sq. 




F-Ratio 


Fa<itor-I 


• 












Between 


2 




807. 0, 


403.5 




0.19 


Within 


72 


1 


■ 156,250.-0 


2,170.1 






Total 


74* 




157,057.0 








Factor-II 








* 






Between 


. 2 




1,504.0 


■ 752.0. 




0.42 ^ 


Within 


72 




'130,558.0 


1,813.3 






Total 


.74 




132,062.0 


> 







Factor-IT I 
Between 

'Within 

^otal' 

ERJC 



2 
72 
74 



982,0 
237,836.0 
238,818.0 

57 



• 491.0 
3,30313 



0.15 



A4 



Table 33 (continued) • 



FArfor— TV » 








Bet:i7een 


2 




794*0 


Within 


72 




, 98, 803, & 


Total 


74 




99,597-0 


.Factor-V 








• 

Between 

* * 


' 2 




6,704.0 


Within 


72 • 




165,773,0 


X V/ c ajL 


74 




172,477.0 


Fac 1 0 r- VI-To t a 1 








Between 


2 




334.0 


Within 


72 




69,094.0 


Total 


74 




69,428.0 



397.0 0.29 
1,372.3 

* ' ■ .. 

3,352.0 ^ 1.46 

2,302,Aw-,:iJ ^ 



167.0 0.17 
959.6 



Interaction Analysis 



Table 34 show^ the means and standard deviations across three years from 
the results of the 'Application of the interaction analysis technique. ' Tafele 35 
shows the results of the application of the analysis oT variance technique to the 
data. A^significant difference (S^ the. 05 levelO was jioted in the Lecture/Total 
ratio. Applicduioii of a t-LesL iiitiicaced LhaL there were sij^uilicant differences 
between the first and third year and the second and third year. 'In general, it^ 
appeared that the anoint of lecturing to total teaching had increased from the 
first to the third year. 

Table 34 

Comparison of Ratios -From Interaction Analysis Across 
Three Years (1973-1975) for Subjects in Study for Total Period 



Ratio 


GRP- . 


L973 (N=43)' 


, GRP 1974 


(N=26) 


GRP 1975 


"(N=23) 




X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


i/d 


1.62 


2.00 


' . 1.53 


1.07 


1.16 


1.08 


I/D - 


0.78 


0.77 


• 0.71 


0.32 


0.47 


0.30 


ST/TT 


0.61 


0.59 


0.55 


0.37 


0.39 


0.24 


S 11/ Tot 


0.45 


0.95 


0.33 


0.35 


0.31 


0.27 


Lec/Tot 


0.50 


0.21 


0.44 


0.X6 


0.59 


0.16 



58 




45 



Table 35 

Comparison of Ratios From Interaction Analysis of Same Subjects 
1973-75 (3 Years) by Use of Analysis of Variance 





Source 


^ df 


' S.- Sqs. 


M. Sq. 


F-Ratio 

=^ 


i/d Ratio 


■'■ \ 


♦ 




/ 


Between 


Z 


3.1 


1~6 


1.05 


Withia 


89 


136.2 


1.5 




Total 


91 


139.3 

< 






I/D Ratio 




■ 


• 




'Between 


2 


0.5 • 


0.2 


0.34 


Within 


89 


62.8 


0.7 




Tot al 


91 


\ 






ST/TT Ratio 






■ • 




Between 


2 


0.7 


0.4 


1.64 


Within 


89 


19.4 


0.2 \ 




Total 


91 


• 20.1 


\ 




Sil/Tot Ratio 




- 


\ ■ 




Between 


2 


OA 


0.2 


0.41 


Within 










Total 


91 > 


42.9' 






Lec/Tot J^atio 




/ 






Between 


2 


0.3 . \ 


0.14 


4.27* 


Within 


89 


3.0 


0.03 




Total 


91 


3.3 







*Significant at the .05 level. 
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Classroom Observation Record 

Table 36 shows a comparison of the means and standard deviations from the* 
22 items of the Classroom Observation Record across the three years of the study. 
Table 37 shows the results o,f the application or the analysis of variance 
technique to the data. Fourteen variables vere found«rto "be significantly different 
(beyond |he ,05 level) across the three year period. Application of the t-test, 
in all cases, indicated that there were significant differences between the fi^st 
and second year data and between the second and third year data. In no case was 
there a difference between the first and third year data. It is believed, that 
due to the somewhat subjective nature of the instrOment, ;:hat the generally low 
* scores obtained during the second year of the study *cwe re due to a function of 
the training that the graduate assistants received. Although every effort was 
made to achieve reliability in the data gathering process, difficulties arose 
across the three years of the study.' Therefore, it is hypothesized that there 
were no significant differences across the three, years. This hypothesis will be 
tested in the extension of the study into the fourth year for the subjects in 
this. phase Of the data analyses. 

Table 36 \ 

Comparison of* COR Scores Across Th r/e Years (1973-1975) 
For Subjects in Study for Total Period 



Factor 


GKS 1973 


(N=46) 


GRP 1974 


(N=26) 


GRP 1975 


(N=23) 




X 


S D ' 


X 


SD 




SD 


• 1 


6.0 


0.9 


5.1 


1.2 


6.0 


0.9 


2 


5.8 


0.9 


5.0 


1.1 


5.7 


0.9 


3 


. 5.6 


1.0 


4.9 


1.1 


5.6 


1.3 . 


A 


5.2 


1.2 , 


4.9 


1.3 


5.5 


. 1.3 


5 


6.1 


0.8 


5.5 


1.1 


6.4 


0.7 


6 


5.7 


1.0 


5.2 


1.1 


5.7 


1.3 


7 


6.1 


0.9 


5.5 


V 1.4 


6.1 


1.4 




6.2 


0.8 


5.4 


1-2 . . 


6.1 


1.3 


9 




0.7 


5.8 


0.9 


6.1 


1.2 


10 


c 

5.7 • 


1.0 


5.2 


1.2 


5.8 


1.2 


11 


5.4 


1.1 


5.2 


1.1 


5.5 


1.2 


12 


6.1 


6.8 


5.5 


0.9 ■ 


6.1 


1.0 


13 


6-. 3 '.- 


0.7 


5.3 


0.9 


5.9 


1.3 



o 60 
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Table 36 (continued) 



A7 



r 



14 


6.3 


0. 8 


5. 7 


0. 9 


O • J 


U . D 


15 


5. 9 


1.0 


5.3 


1.0 


A /i 
O . ^4 


. ' Oft 


16 


6.1 


1.0 


' 5.. 5 


0.9 


c 

C C 
O . D 


U. / 


17 


* 

5.8 


1.1 


5. 3 


1.0 


6. k 


1 0. o 


18 


6. 1 


1.0 


5. 5 


1.0 


O . i 


1 n Q 
i U. o 


19 


5.8 


1.1 


5.3 


i.i 


6.0 


} '^1.1 


20 


5.8 


1.1 


5.3 




6.1 

1 


1.2 


21 


6.0 


0.9 


5.4 


0.8 


6.2 j 


0.7 


7? 


5.8 


0.8 


5.1 


1.0 


5.8 


^ 1.2 








Table 37 










Comparison of COR Ratings 


of Same Subjects 1973-1975 


(3 Years) 






By Use -of .Analysis of 


Variance 


1 

1 

1 




. — ' — — ■ 1 


Source 


df ■ " 


S 


• Sqs. 


M. Sq." 


i 

1 


F-Ratio . 








> 








Fact or- 1 










\ 




Between 


2 




14.8 


7.4 


1 


7.71** 


Within 


92 




88.6 


1.0 






Total 


94 




103.4 


• 






Factor- 2 














Between 


2 ■ 




11. 3 


5.7 

« 




6.19** 


Within 


92 




84.1 


0.9 






T6tal 


94 




95.4 








Factor-? 














Between 


2 




10.0 


.5.0 




3.99* 


'within 


92 




115.0 


1.3 






Total 


94 




125'. 0 








RIC 






61 









Factor-4 
Between 
Within 
Total 
Factor-5 
Between 
Within 
» Total 
Factor- 6 
Between 
Within 
Total 

I • , 

Between 



With 



in 



] 



Total\ 
Facto ^-8 
Between 

Withinj 

i 

Total I 
Factori-9 



teJi 



Betweei 
Within 
Total 



2 
92 
94 

2, 
91 

9^. 



/ 



92 
94 



. 2 

92 
94 

2 
92 
94 

2 
92 
94 



48 



Table 37 (continued) 



5.0 

144.3 
149.3 

9.0 

66.0 
75.0 

111.3 
116-. 9 ' 



2.2 

129.6 
136.7 

.9.8 
108.9 
118.7 

3.4 
71.1 
74.5 



2.5 
1.6 



4.5 
0.7 



2.8 



1.2 



4.9 
1.2 



1.7 
0.8 



1.58. 



6.19** 



2.33 




2.54 



4.16** 



2.20 



62 



Table 37 (continued) 



49 



Factor-10 



2 
92 
94 

2 
92 
94 

2 
92 
94 

^.2 
92 
94 

2 
92 

94 

2 

92 

94 



V 5.2 
121.4 
126.6 

1.8 

112.3 
114.1 

8.1 

67.5 
75.6 

13.9 
. 82.6 
96.5 

8.4 
56.2 
64.6 

15.7 
86.2 
101.9 



2.6 
1.3 



0.9 
1.2 



4.1 
0.7 



7.0 

0.9 



4.2 
0.6 



7.3 
0.9 



1.97 



0.75 



5.53** 



7.74** 



6.88** 



8.37** 



63 
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Table 37 (continued) 




Between 
Within 
Total 
Factor- 18 
Between 
Within 
Total 
Facto r-19 



Be tween 
Within* 



2 
92 
94 

2 
92 
94 

2 
92 
94 



2 
91 
'93 




14.5 
91.5 
105.9 

9.4 

90.6 
100.0 




10. 3 
62.7 
73.0 



6.7 
* 0.8 



7.2 
1.0 



.4.7 
1.0 



2.8- 
1,3 



3.6 
1.2 



8.23** 
t 



7.27** 



4 . 78*'* 



2.20 



2.87 



5.1 ' 7.47** 

0.7 . 



64 



. 51 

Table 37 (continued) 



Factor-22 • 


• 


• 


• 




Between 


2 


4 

^ 9.0 


4.5 


4.93** 


•Within 


90 


82.5 • - 


' 0.9 




Total 


92 > 


■ 91.^ 







* Significant at the .05 level. 
**Si*gnificant at the .01 level. , ^ 

» 

Comparison Study of All First Year Subjects 1973, 1974 and 1975 

This section presents a summary of a comparison of the information gathered 
on all first year B.S. level subjects, i.e.,, 1973, 1974, and 1975 ^^aduates. 
Comparison data are presented from eight sources. The principal statistical tool 
used to determine significant differences was the analysis of variance technique. 
The total number of subjects for each year was as follows: 1973, N=49; 1974, N=33 
and 1975, N-32. ' • ' ' 

National Teacher Examinations^ , , 

^ Table 38 atiows the means and standard deviations of scores from the Teaching 
Are^ Examination, Professional Education Test and Composite for the National 
Teacher Examinations for each of the three years. Als^o shown is the composite 
score for all years. Table 39 shows the application of the analysis of variance 
technique for the data across the three years. There w.ere no significant 
differences across the three years. In general the subjects achieved scores 
on the NTE at or slightly below the 50 percentile (National Norms). 

^ - Table 38 . • ^ 

Comparison of National Teacher Examinations Scores 
For First Year Subjefcts 1973-1975 by Year 



Test. GRP 1973 (N=48) GRP 1974 (N=27) GRP 1.975' (N=28) Composite (N=il03) 



X 



SD X Sd' X SD X SD_ 



Tch. Area Exam. 591.4 66.9 604.3 75.3 590.4 85.5-^ 594.5 73.9 
Prof. Ed. Test 218.5 31.1 229.5. 39.2 216.4 49.9 220.7 39.4 
Composite^ 1,140.6 114.6 1,174.9 148.3 1,161.9 157.. 2 1,153.4 



138.8 



65 
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Table 39 



Comparison of National Teacher Examinations Scores of First Year 
•Subjects 1973-1975 by Use of Analysis of Variance 



4:^ 



Source 


df 


S. Sqs. 


M. Sq. 


F-Ratio 


Teaehipg Area Examination 








Between 


2 


3,632.0 


' - 1,816.0 . 


0.33 


Within 

* 


103 


SeSf", 792.0 J 


5.531.9 




Total 


105 • 


573,424.0 






Professional Education Test 








Between 


2 


2,991.0 


1,495.5 


0.96/ 


Within 


105 


162,885.0 ' 


1,551,3' 




Total 


107 


165,876.0 




• * 


Composite 




> 






Between 


2 


684,19^.0 . 


342,096.0 


0.44 


Within* 


100 ■ 


8,440,656.0 . 


.784,406.0 




Tota^l 


102 


9,124,848.0 







American College Test 

f. . ^ 

Tables 40 and 41 show comparative data fqr the results of the administration 
of the American Colle^^e Test for all subjects across the three year period. It 
should be noted that students complete the ACT prior to admission to the 
freshman class of * the university. No significant differences were noted in the 
sub~test or the composite scores from, admin is tratio.iL of th e instrument. In"" 
general,* the subjects were al>ove the mean for all s t uden t s adrJi 1 1 ed to the 
University during the period 1967 through 1971 (the possible date of initiai 
admission to the University for the subjects). 

Quality Point Averages 

Table 42 shows a comparison of the means and standard deviations for a 
variety of undergraduate quality point averages* in selected subject matter 
areas for subjects across the three y^^rrs of the study. Table 43 shows the 
results of the application of the analysis of variance technique. A significant 
difference (at the .05 level) was noted in the quality point average achieved by 



66 



r 



33 



Table 40 



Comparison of American College Test Scores for First Year 
Subjects 1973-1975 by Year 



Area 



GRP 



1 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X . 


SD 


X 


SD 


English 


20.3 


7.8 ♦ 


19.0 


• 8.0 


20.0 


7. 


1 


19.8 


7 


.6 


Mathematics 


17. 3 


8.5. ' 


15.7 


5.7 


16.5 


5. 


2 


' 16.5 


6 


.7 


Soc. Sci. 


16.5 


6.8 


17.9 


' 8.7 


19.1 


7. 


2 


17.7 


7 


.6' 


Nat. Sci. 


17.8 ® 


5.3 


21.6 


14.9 


■ 21.4 


11. 


4 


20.1 


11 


.0 


Compos i te 


19.5 


11.9 


18.7 


- 7.1 


20.6 


11. 


2 


19,. 6 


10 


.3 



the subjects in their undergraduate Education and Psychology courses. Application 
of a t-test indicated that the difference was between the subjects in the first 
and third years of the study. In general across the three year period the mean 
quality point average for the subjects has increased in all areas. 



T^ahle 41 



r 



Comparison of American College. Test Scored for First Year 
Subjects 1973-1975 by Use of-Analysis of Variance 





So'Tce 


df 




S. Sqs. 


M. Sqs. 


\ 

F-RatiQ 


I 

English 

Between 


2 




22.8 


11.4 


0.19 


Within 


81 




4,791.9 , 


59.2 




Total 


83 




4,8^:4.7 




I 


Mathematics 










\ 


Between 


2 


9 


34.9 


17.5 


0.38 


Within 


81 




3,703.9 


45.7 




Total 


83 




3,738.8 







54 



Table 41 (continued) 





Social Science 






Betveen 


2 ^ 


w'itliin 


81 


Total 


83 






Natural Science 


Betveen * 


2 . 


Within 


81 • 


Total 


83 


Composite 




Between 


2 


Within 


81 


Total 


s83 



99.^ 
4,637.3 
' 4,737.2 

f 

262.4 
9,7*58.9 
, 10,021.3 

46.6 
8,700.1 
8,746.7' 



49.9 
57.3 



131. 2 . 
120.5 



23.3 
1-07.4 



0,87 



1.09 . 



0.22 



• Table- 42 

Comparison of Quality Point Averages in Various Areas* for l^rst Year 
. - * Subjects 1973-1975 by Year 



Area 



GRP 1973(KI==52) G RP 1974(N=32) GRP 1975(^1? Conrposite (N=116') 
X SD X SD " X SD *X SD 



Soc. Sci. 2.48 


0.58 


2.58 


0.74 


2. 57 


0.71 


2.53 


0.66 


Science 2, 43 


0.77 


2.55 


0.66 


2. 72 


0.74 


2.54 ' 


0'.74 


Mathematics 2, 55 


0.85 


1.11 


' 0.75 


2.93 


0.92 


2.72 




English 2.52 


0.65 


1,13 


0.58 


2. 75 


0.65 


2.65 




Ed. & Psy. 3. 20 


■ 0.47 


3.31 


0. 38- 


3.44 


0.29 


3.30 


0.41 ^ 


Major Field 3. 23 


1.31 


3.30 


■ p, 89 


3.28 


0.43 


3.27 


0.93 


Overall 2.84 


0.44 


3.04 


' 0.72. 


3.10 


0.40 


2,97 


0.53 



68 



55 



* Table 43 

Comparison of Quality Point Averages in Various Areas of Study for 
First Year Subjects 1973-1975 by^ Use o'f Analysis of Variance 



Source 



df 



,S. ; Sqs. 



Soci'Bl Sciences 
Between ^ 2 
,Wifchln ^ 112 

Total : , 114 

Science 



B^tw^c 

\ 

Within \ 

\ 

Total 

.Mathemnizic^ 



Bets^^een 

Within'' 

\ ^ ^ i 

.fotal 
English 
'Between 
Within ^ 
Total 



^ 2 
V112 
114 

2 

; 99 
101 

2 

f 

106 
108 



Education and Ps ypholog^ 
Between 2 
Wifhin ■ " 113 ^ 

fotal 115 



23.0 
\,4,951.8 
4,974.8 

177.2 
6,075.8 
6,253.0 

266.7 
• .7;065.8 
'7,332.5 

124. 7 
4,194.4 
" 4,319..1 



M. Sq. 



1 



1,8^9.9 ■ 
1|,968.2 - 



11.5 
44.2 



88.6 
54.2' 



62:4^ 
39. '6 



59.1 
16.4 



F-Ratio *■ 



0.26 



1.63 




1.87 




3.6* 



.V 

\ 
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56 



Table 43' (continued) 



Major Field 












Between 


2 


10.2 




5.1 


0.06 


Within 


90 


f 

7,890.6 




87.7 




iOLcil 








• 




Overall 












Between 


2 


162.7 




81.3 


2.99 


Within 


113 


3,077.5 




27.2 




-Total 


115 


3,240.2 









* Significant at the .05 level. 



California F-Scale 



A comparison of the results of the administration of the California F-Scale 
to all ficst year subjects is shovn in iahie ^4. In general, the subjects in 
the first year of the study tended to exhibit more authoritarian tendencies tlian 
did subjcctsMn the second and third year of the study. Application of the 
analysis of valance technique (Table 45) indicated no signif leant differences 
between tlie thrcbs^groups. * 

Table 44 

Coinparis9n of F-Scale ^^cores for First Year Subjects 1973-1975 by Year 





F-Scale GRl' 1973(N=iD) 


GRP 


197A(fI=29) 


GRP 1975(N=31) 


Composite 


(N=100) 


X - SD 




SD 


H SD 


H 


SD 


Score 112. 6 X 9.5 


101. 


7 '20.0 


101.9 2A.2 


106.1 


18.6 



Principals Ra tings^ ] 

Table 46 shows the mean and standard deviation of the principals ratings 
'Of the first year subjects, across the three years of the study. Table 4 7 shows 
the results of the .application of the analysis of variance technique to the data. 
There were no significant differenced on each of the four factors across the 
three yeaxs of the study. 
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• . ,• , . Table 45 , 

■ i. • . . ■ 

Comparison of F-Scale Scores' of First Year Subjects 1973-1975. 
By "Use o"f Analysis of Variance 



Source 



Between 
'Within 
Total 



df 



S.. Sqs. 



2 
97 
99 



4,089.0 
382,384^0 
386,413.0 



2,044.5 
3,941.5 



F-Ratio 



0.52 



Table 46 



Comparison of- Principals' Ratings for First Year Subjects by Year 1973-1975 



Factor! GRP 1973(4^=46). GRP 1974 (N=29 ) GRP 1975(N=29) Composite' (N=104) 







SD 




SD 


X 


SD 


X 


■ SD 


I 


\ 4.09 


» 0.73 


4.03 


0.77 


4.21 


0.69 


4.11 


0.73 


II 


y.ll 


0.85 


4.17 


0.89 


4.48 


0.69 


4.y23 


0.83 


III 


4\l8 


0.72 


4.03 


0.68 


4.25 


0.75 


4.16 


0.72 


IV 


4.09 


0.70 


4.12 


0.'7^ 


4.14 


.0.70 


"4.11 ' 


^. 0:73 



Table 47 

Comparison of Principals'^ Ratings *of First Year Subjects^ 
1973-1975 (3 Years) by -Use of Analysis of Variance 



- - _ _ - _ — — , ■ — ' T 


Source 




' df 


S. Sqs. 


M. Sq. 


F-Ratio 















Factor~I 
Between 
Within 
Tob^ 



•2 
100 
10'2 



0.49 
53.33 
53.83 ' 



0.25 
0.53 



0.46 
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i 

TablB 47' (cbntinyed) 







-5 
















Be tween 


9 


Z • 0 J 




± • 7 \ 


Within 


101- 


67.84 • ' 


0.67 


• 


local 




70 LI 






Factor-Ill 










i>euween 


9 






0 68 


Wl tnln 


5 Oft 


7A 


n ^9 




iotal 


lUU ' 


3 i. • hO 






Facto r-:IV 












' 2 ^ ' 


.0.01 


0.01 


0. 02 


Within . 


;i:or , . 


49.28 


0.49 




Tbtal . 


- io5 

\/ 


49.29 




• 


> 


r 








Student Evaluation of Teaching 









Table 48 shows the means and standard deviations^ for the first year subjects 
iicross the three years for each o'f the JEactors of th^'SET-I and the total score 
(VI). Table' 49 ^shows the.r^esults of 'the applica^tion of the analysis of variance 
X technique!, to the^data. A significant diff ert^rtce , (at tAe .05 level) was noted 
in Factor II (Knowledgeable and I^o'iscd) across*- the thr4e years. Applic<ition of ^ 
the t-tcst indicated^ that there were significant differences between the first 
and second and third* year subjects. In general , those individuals who* entered the 
study ia the second year were raOfed lowet by their students than those individuals 
who entered the study '.in 1973 or 1975.^ The data for the 1973 and 1975 groups 
are c6mparable to the results obtained by SanJefur and Adams (2). No explanation 
can be offered at this time for the seemingly lower scores achieved by the 1974 
group. 



Table 48 

Comparison of SET-I Scores For Fii^st Year Subjects .Across- Three Years 1973-1975 

' — ■■ — 

' i ' // ' . ^ „ 

5 Factor . GRP 1973(N=25) GRP 1974(N=10) GRP 1975(N=^19) Composite^; (N?=54) 

. J SD, 1( . ' Sh ^ S 0 1? SD 

* I 344.5 45-8 307.9 56.8 "347.6- 32/8 338.8 . 45.7 

II 346.6 38.3 3Q9.6 . 70.4 * --347.3 24.3 340. a- 43.8 
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^ Table 48 (continued) 



III 307.1 


63.6 


299.1 57-.SL . 


303.5 


38.7 304.4 


63.9 


IV 3Cf6.6 


38, 2 


312.6 37.5 


304.8 


38.5 307.1 


37.5 


V ■ 255.9 


44.9 


h6.0 55.6 


247.5 


48.6 249.3 


47.9 


VI-Total 315.6 


29.4 


292.8 34.2 


310.1 


25.7 309.4 


29.7 






^ . Table 49 








Comparison of ^SET-I Scb^s For First 
1973-1975, by Use of Analysis of 


Year Subjects 
Variance 






Source 


df * 


S. Sxjs. 




M. Sq._ 


F-Ratio 


Factor- 1 












Be tween 


2 


11,819.0 


- 


5,909.5 


3.05 


Vi4:hin 


51. 


\^ 98,681.0 




1,934.9 




Total 


53 


110,500-. 0 








Factor-II 






-. 






Between 


> 

2 


11,-362.0 




5,681.0 


3. 2Q* 


Wi thin 


51 


, 90,449.0 




1,773*'. 5 




Total • 


53 


101,811.0 








Factor-Ill 












Be tween 


2 • 


477.0 




238.5 


0.08 


Within 


51 


153,5^0.0 




3,010.2 




To tal 


53 


153,997.0 








Factor-IV 












Be tween 


• 2 . 


408.0 




204.0 


0. 14 


Within 


51 


74,308.0 




1,457.0 




Total 


53 


74,716.0 









Table 49 (continued) 



60 



Fact6r-V 



Between 




,2 


2,924.0 . ■ 


1,462.0 


0.63 


Within 




51 


118,841.0 


2,330.2 




Total 




53 


, 121,765.0 






Factor-VI- 


•Total 










Be tween 




2 


3,712.0 


1,856.0 


2.19 


Within 




51 


43,098.0 ~ 


845.1- 




Total 




53 


46,810.0 






* Significant at 


the .05 


level. ^ 

\ 












Table 50 








Comparison 


of Ratios From Interaction Analysis For 
-Firi^t Year Subjects 1973-1975 






Ratio 


GRP 19 73{N=39) 


GRP 1974 (N=31) GR? 1975(N=28) Composite 


(N=98) 




t 


SD 


1 SD Y 


SD X 


SD 


i/d 


2.10 


3.60 


1.32 1.96 3.18 


3.25 2.17 


3.12 


ST/TT^'* 


0.98 
0.64 


1..57 

0.-61 


0.65 ^ 0.46 0.75 
0.78 -• 1.17 0.52 


0.45 0.82 
0.19 ' 0.65 


1.05 
0.77 


Sil/Tof 


0.47 


0.99 


. 0.50 0.76 0.39 


0.36 • 0.46 


0.78' 


Lec/Tot 


0.51 


0.21 


0.40 • 0.18 0.51 


. 0.14 0.47 


0.18 



Interaction A nalysis 

T- 

Table 50 shows the means and standard deviations for the five ratios 
derived from the use of interaction analysis with the first year subjects. 
Table 51 shows the res^ults of the application of the analysis of variance 
technique to the data. A significant difference (at the .05 level) was noted 
In the Lecture/Total ratio. Application of the t-test indicated that there 
were significant dlffere^nccs between first and second and third year subjects. 
The Lec/Tot ratio was significantly lower for the 1974 group than either the 



/ 
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1973 or 1975 groups. No explanation can be offered for the apparent lower 
Lec/Toti ratio .for the 1974 group. ^ >^ 

Table 51 

Comparison of Ratios From Interaction Analysis for First Year Subjects 
1973-1975 by Use of Analysis of Variance 



Source 



df 



S. Sqs. 



M. Sq. 



F-Ratio 



i/d Ratio 

Between 2 

Within 95 

Total 97 
I/D Ratio 

Between "^2-- 

Within 95 

Total 97 
S T/TT Ratio 

Between 2 

Within 95 

Total 97 
Sjl/Tot Ratio 

Between 2 

Within 95 

Total '^7 
Lee /Tot Ralio 

Between „ 2 

Within 95 

Total 97^ 



51.2 
89.4.2 
140.6 

2.1 
106 . 4 

108/5 

1.0 
57.0 
58.0 

0.2 
58.7 
58.9 

0.23 
3.16 
3.39 



25.6 
. 9.4 



1.1 
1.1 



0.5 
0.6 



0.1 
0.6 



0.11 
0.03 



2.72 



0.95 



0.83 ^ 



0.17 



3.40* 



* Significant at the .05 level. 
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Classroom} Observati o n Record 

I 

Table 52 shows a comparison of the means and standard deviation^ from 
the_^2itpins of the Classroom ObsurvaLion Record for first year subjects across 
the threej years of the study. Table 53 shows the results of the application of 
the analysis of variance technique to the data. Nienteen variables were 
found to ie significantly different (at the .05 level or beyond). Application 
of the t-jpest indicated that there were significant differences between a^l 
possible contrast for variables A and 21 (Depending-Initiating "student variable" 
and ImraaLure-Integrdted "teacher variable"). In -general subjects in the third 
year of tjie study were rated significantly higher on both variables than subjects 
in their first year of the study in 1973 and 1974. 

Application of the t-test in all other cases indicated that there were 
significant differences between tlie 1973 and 1974 and 1974 and 1975 data. In 
this latqr case, there were no significant differences between 1973 and 1975 
data. Itj is believed that due to the somewhat subjective^nature of the 
instrument, that the generally lov/ scores obtained during the 1974 phase of the 
study were due to a function of the training that the graduate assistants 
received! Although every effort \ias made to achieve reliability in the data 
gathering process, difficulties arose across the three years of the study. It 
is hypothesized that °tliere were no significant differences in the subjects in 



each of 
study in 



i:Iie three years. , This hypothesis will be tested in the extension of the 
o the fourth year in 1976-77. 

Table 52 



Comparison of COR Scores For First Year Subjects 1973-1975 by Year 



Factor 



GR P 197 3(N=42)^ 
X ' SD 



GRP 19 74 (N= 31) 
' X ~ sd' 



GRP 1975 (H=31) 
X ' SD ' 



Co mposite (N=104) 
X" SD 



1 

2 

3 

4. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

•9 

10 

11 



6.0 
5.8 
5.6 
5-.,2 
6.1 
i 5.7 
6.1 
6.2 
6.2 
5.7 
5.4 



"0.9 
0.9 
1.0 
1.2 
0.8 
1.0 
0.9 
0.8 
0.7 
1.0 
1.1 



5.1 

4.9-' 

4.9 

4.5 

5.4 

5.1 

5.4 

5.5 

5.5 

5.4 

4.9 



'1.0 
1.0 
1.2 
1:2 
0.9, 
0.9 
1.1 

0. 9 

1. p'" 
1.1 
1.3 



6.1 
. 5.7 
5.9 
5.8 

. 6.4 
6.2 
6.3 
6.4 
6.3 

■ 5.7 
5.6 



0.9 
0.9 
0.8 
^0.9 
0.6 
0.9 
0.7 
0.7 
0.9 
0.8 
0.8 



5.7 
5.5 
5.5 
5.2 
6.6 
5.7 
5.9 
6.0 
6.0 
5.6 
5.4 




76 



63 

Table 52 (continued) 



12 


6.1 0.8 


5.4 


1.0 


6.4 


0. 7 


6.0 


0.9 


13 


6.3 0.7 


5.5 


0.9 


6,4 


0. 7 


'6.1 


0. 9 


* 

14 


6.3 0.8 


5.9 


0.8 


6.5 


0. 7 


6;-2 


0. 8 


15 


5.9 1.0 


5.2 


1.2 


6.3 


0.8 


5.8 


1. 1 


16 


6.1 1.0 


5.4 


1.0 


6. 3 


0.8 • 


6. 0 


1. 0 


17 


5.8 1.1 


5.0 


1.2 


6.3 


0.8 ' 


5.8 


1. 2 


JL<J 


6 1 1.0 


5. 7 


' 0.8' 


6.1 


1.0 


6.0 

1 


1.0 


19 


5.8 1.1 


5.0 


1.1 


5.8 


0.8 


5.6 


1.1 


20 


5.8 , 1.1 


5.1 


0.9 


6.4 


0. 7 


5.8 


1.-0 


21 


6.0 0.9 


5.3 


1.0 


6.5 


0.7 


5.9 


1.0 


ly 

/ 


5.8 0.8' 


4.9 


0.8 


5.8 


0.8 


5.6 


0.9 








Table 53 




*• 




\ 

1 




Comparison of 


COR Ratings of First 
By Use of Analysis of 


Yehr Subjects 1973- 
Variance 


-1975 


i 




Source 


df ■' 




s!^ Sqs. 




*M. Sq. 




F-Ratio 






r 












Between 






19.7 




9.9 




11.8*^ 


Within 


loK 


t 


94.7 




0.8 






Total 


103 ■ 




104.5 











Factor- 




17.3 
84.5 
101.8 

77 



8.6 
0.8 



10. 22** 



/ 



.Factor-3 
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Table_53 (continued) 



2 

100 
102 

2 

101_ 
103 

2 

100 
102 



17.1 
59.9 
77.0 



8.5 
.0.6 



7.51** 




14.3** 



F< ytor- 7 
Between 



Within 
Total 
Fact or- 8 
Betweejv 
Within 



2 

100 
102 



101 
103 

2v 

100 
102 



18.7 
91.7 
110.4 

^ 1612 
89.5 
105. 7 

14. 7 
■ 68.3 
83.0 



9.4 
0.9 



10.22** 



8.1 
0.9 



7.3 
0.7 



X 

9.12** 



10.7** 
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Between 
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Table 53 (continued) 



Factor- 9 

Between • ' 2 



13.4 6.7 9.4** 



Within 100 '71.5 0.7 

'Total ■ 102 .■ ■ 84.9 
Factor- 10 

Between 2 2.1 1.0 1.02 

mthin 95 • 96.9 • 1.0 

Total 97 99.0 
Factor- 11 

Between ' 6.6 3.3 2.88" 

Within 93 107.3 1.2' 

*' Total 95 113.9 . 

Factor- 12 • ^ 

Between- 2 l'7.6 ' ' 8.8 12.9** 

Within 100 68.4 0.7 

Jotal 102 ,86.0 
Factor-lS 

Between ^ ^./^ 15.0 "^7.5 12.2** 

V Within ^ 61.2 - 0.6 

Total • 102 - 76.2 . • . 

Factor-14 



2 5.6 ' .2.8 4.48* 



Within 100 62.8 0.>6 

Total 102 68.4 



79r, 



"5: 



Table 53 (continued) 



Factor-15 




Between 




Within 


100 


Total 


102 


Factor-16 




Between 


2 


Within 


98 


Total 


100 


Factor- 17 




rs' * 

Between 


2 


Within 


97 


Total 


99. 


Factor-18 




Between 


2 


Within 


96 


Total 


' • 98 


Factor-19 




Between.^ 


2 


Within 


95 


Total 


97 






Between 


2 


Within 


94 


Total 


96 



V 
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25.3 
107.4 
132.8 

3.5 
95.5 
99.0 

11.2 
108.2 
119.4 

22.4 
82.9 
105.3 



?-, 80 



12.7 
1.1 



1.8 
0.9 




11.4** 



1.77 



. 4.93^^* 



12.68** 
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Table 53 (continued) 



• 

Factor- 21 




























'between 


2. 




21.9 




11.0 • 


14.06** 


Wfthin 


97 




75.7 




0.8 


* 




QQ 




Q7 fi 




• 




Factor- 22 












* 


Between 


2 




14.8 




7.4 


11.14** 


Within 


90 




59.8 




0.7 




Total 


92 




74.6 









* Significant at the .05 level, 
^^Significant at the .01 level, 



Summary 



tn summary, this chapter has presented a brief study of^<:6inparisons of 
data collected over a three year period as patt of th5^- Application of the , 
Tennessee TcGhn9logf cal University Teacher Eval^uatJ^ffnodel . Results 'of the 
study indica/ted some differences in the correlcUidtonal patterns of the variables 
under study. Comparison of data collccte^<Jn the same groups of subjects 
across thK^e years indicated few differences. Data collectec} on th)5ee groups 
year subjects across tlp^^^three years of the study (1973 through 1975) 
(Sealed few dif f erencj2f , It might be concluded that the subjects chan^^e 
over the first^hfee years of teacliiiig and th^t the graduates- entering 
iching f ieid Tiave changed little over the past throe yeai;s. ^ FuTth^r 
3 reconiinended to more fully verify these conclusions. It is ^anticipated that 
tor analysis and discriminate ^'analysis techniques will be employed in 
future to fi^rthcr clarify tl\g preliminary results of the study. 

• . ^' 

Rof etences 




1. Sandefur^ J,T. and Ronald D. Adams. '^An Evafluation of Teaching: An 

Interim Research Report," Journal, of Tea c hcfr Education , 27(1) :71-76, 1976 



2. Ibid, 
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. ^ . CHAPTER V . 

X^SWIMARY, CONCLUSIONS* Afft RECO>JMENDATIONS 



The objecjiives* of this chapter are tl\ree fold: CD summarize briefly the 
total evaluative study that was conducted during the 1975-76 school years; (2) 
draw conclusions based on the fin<lings of the study u<m^^;;3J3?:^make recommendations, 
relative to the' findings. . , / ' " < 

s 

Summary 

The purposes of this study, were to: (1) provide Information for faculty 
and administrators concerned with teacher education programs at. Tennessee* 
Technological University in making decisions pertinent to curriculum evaluation 
and development; (2) aid i,n the proccf5s of making long rahg(*' plans for improving 
the total educational program of the Unive^rsity with particular emphasis qn t;he 
teacher education programs; and (3) continue the* developttient and refinements, of ^ 
the , Tennessee Technological Teacher Evaluation Mode]. 

ThYee distinct groups of subjects were, used in, the study. The first groyp 
goiuusfad of 26 individuals \:!io p-rticipatod in Iho ^^r^^x: xvo yoars of the 
study and tre.ccived their degree.'^ between 1971 and 1^,73. Thp second group 
consisted of 18 individuals who received the B- S. and 8 wjio received the M.A, 
in 1974 and were par Utripatinp, in the study for the^ second year. The tljird 
gfroup was comp€>sod of 32 individuals who receive the B.S. and 12 'who received^ 
the M.A. in 1975 ancf were participating in the stody for tjie first year. 
DetailQxl dota wore -Collected on each subject by use of^s^tandardiz-ed instrumc/nts 
administered b,y specially trained gradu^ite assistants or fi^om university retotds. 
Basic instrumentation' ancT procedures for the study were pilot tested during the 
first year of the study and included: (1) University permanent records a/id 
transcript information; (2) principals* evaluation of ec^ch subj^ect ty the use 
of two different instruments; (3) administration of the California F-Sc.-^le 
(only those subjects who were participating in- the stOdy for the -first time) to 
measure individual prejudices and anti-democratic tt^ndcncies ; (4) administration 
of the Student Iwaluation of Toachingtoahe students of the subjects ;/ (5) adlninis^ 
tfation of the (Classroom ObscrWition Record; and ('6') a ten .category interaction 
analy^sis system to record observed classroom behavior. All data pb^^ained in 
the <study were classified, coded> and key punched for analysis* Descriptive 
' statistics, intercorrelations and comparisonfr were conpiited. The thajor findings 
of the study were divided into threfc patts, e.g\, first year B. S. subjects , 
first year M.A. -subjects' and comparisons^ across the three yeaVs. Data were 
collcc.ted about?* second year subjects and stored for later yse ill data analyses. 

- The major findings of the study fot' the S; and If.A. levhl subjects were 
similar to those reported in the' first 'two years of' the study. Therefore, 
no detailed explanation ox the findings will be given at this point (see Chapters , 
IT and III of this rt-port). DetaiJed conparisons across the three ^years of the 
study,. for those .indfviduals that entered the proj'ect in 1973- indicated few 
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CH^vPTER VI . • , ' 

PIy\NS FOR THE COIs^TINUATION OT Th.E STUDY 

This* chapter "clescribes tf\c irpntative plans for continuation of the iilten^ve 
evaluation activities of the graduates of the teacher education programs of 
Tennessee Technological Utilyarsil^'. Major emphasis in this chapter \d.ll be placed 
upon the plans that have been tentatively formulated for the 1.9 76-77 studies. 
The assumption has bct^n made thai the level of funding for the proj ecr will, remain • 
>a( an adequat(f level and includes the allocation of three one-half time graduate^ 
assistants; approxintateiy 6ne-Fialf tiTue of a professional staff member; $750 for 
travel; and $750 for supplies.,^ expenses an?l communications. , '^.^ 

' '. Plans for 1976-77 ' - * " ; 

' -During 1976-77 .particular emphasis will be placed on evaluation studies of^ ^ 
the 1973 through 1976 graduates of tha teacher education programs.' Subjects who- . 
graduatiGd prior to 1973 will be. Shopped from further study because of the Jj^ 
^limitation of funds. The potential p.opul^tion of 1973 through 1975 graduates 
*7«. In addition, a samp'l^j of approxiniately fifty 1976 graduates will be addQd 
"to the study. / • " . 

« ♦ 
Figure'A shows an abbreviated chart for the^^major activities of the project 
during* 19/6-/,/- Initially, three graduate^ students will ua^ai,'e in intWi:>ive ^ 
studies^ Ihe use of the Classroom Observation Record, the Student Evaluation 
-of Terichpg, and Interaction Analysis. This will occur from approxiifately' 
Wtembe^l through October 15. Concurrent with "these activities, a schedule of 
■^sitations will be developed for the 1973-75 graduates that have previously, 
participated in the- study. These 78 individuals will be visited starting the 
, later part of October, 1976. Visitation will contHiue ^ntil sometime in • 
• January, 1977. 



t J * 



As soon as pcyssibie after t^he beginning of the fair-barter a Purvey - . 
qpestit?nnaire will be sent to all 19 76 graduates of the teacher education program 
At this same time thp 197^' graduates will^be asked to participate in the sti:dy. - 
It'is anticipated that a sample of 35 B.S. level graduate's ^nd 15 M.A. levels 
graduates will be selc(:lcd.- During -the early part of the winter of 1977, a 
schedule of visitation for these individuals will be prepared. During the winter 
of 1977 and ea>rly spring, these individuals will ba visited for purposes of v . 
* observal^joa and gathering ba^elixTq data. , Also., cWing the winter^ t^he^ Principals 
EvaluationMnstrument will be sent to^the principals of air^irvaiv^iauals~X^'^^a^ 
teaching in the schools. " " ' " 

" Bcginn'ing in thq late spring and continuing^ through the summer»*of 1-^77,^ 
data analysi-s will be made hnd a re^b^.t of thd.tl^rd year activities of th'e 
study willvbe prepafecr. ;''It%is an1;icipated« .that -this report' will contain 
comparisons cf the four yearS- pf •thb study. ^ 

During 1976-77 <xt leas^t one or more special studies will be carried -out 
th.%t will lend e>;tr*a data t^ <he totarprojcct. Also,' it is anticipated that 
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Evaluation of Grad ua te Durinf, 1975-7^ 

6. • The -evaluation tata 'collected during the period of the study has changed 

. ^ littAe. In gem ral, the subjects t,hat entered the study during the current 
year were comparable to those that entered in th^ past JLwo •years. The 
differences and simil^ui^ies is^tiTd^'in the earlier repo.rts - (74-4 and 75-4) 
apply in tlie data"" collected during 1975-76. 

Comparisons of D at a Acjross Three Years- 

7. x^b*jecls who entered, in 1973 (the first year the study) ^^ave* changed 
little acros.s the three year period. - ^ > 

8. Subjects who entered the project in JL973, 1974, ahd 1975 appeared' to be 
very similar in 'their firj^t year, of teaching, 

9. Based on the results of the ver>^ limited comparisons that were made, the, 
subjects reached a levQl o-f teaching pr^fici^cy during their first year/ 
in tlie classroom and this level ^ has remained nearly 'constant aK:ross three 

10,. During* the three year period of the s^tudy, the graduates of the^ University 
haveXnot changed significantly. ' / 




In suniAaory the results^of the study* lead to the same conclusions as in 
the past. Across the three years of the study, the subjects have remained 
almost unchaWed and comparisons of tlie three first year groups indicated few 
or. no ditfcti-Wes. I#might»be further concluded, that if there are differences 
in the groupsAthe present j^nstrimientation is'not , sensitive to the dif ferences. 



Rer o nunen d d t ion s^ . w 
•1lr'— ^ — 



Based oh the c'^nclusions of thi^ study, i?%s felt that the folloving , 
recommendations are\varrant-ed. Thcs^ recomraendatj,bn's" center largely around the 
coatifiuatiou and mod\ f icat i^on.^of t,he study outlined in this report. It is left 
t6^the reader , to niake\ reconirfiendat io-ns ry^3tiv&v to his individual problems and 
toward needed chants Vn, the teachcr^^^ication programs of^the institution. ^ 

1. 'ihe plan outline<5' irk this .report should be replicatcd^^ during 1976-77 

" * " adding an additionalVroup of subjects who complete th^ir degree require- 
, ments in 1976. 

' V . ' i 

2. Continuing contact shouJLd be maintained with other instiiiutions pursuing 

similar projects, and thV literature re-l^ted to teacher evaluation should 
be continuously mpnitored\ 

3. -Consideration should be giv^n to the us oof other instruments to gather 

data as they become availab] 

4. Further arialyses^of the data should be* made employing more sophisticated 
statistical tec^jiiques siich^ asN^actor analysis and discri4\iinate analysis. • 
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Faculty of the institution and other iudividunTLs should b.3 encouraged to 
review the report: and to request additional data analyses to fit their 
individual needs. / * - 

A more extensive data bank of inforniation on all- students in the teacher 
education programs should be established. Thercc-^f ter.» a more meaningful 
study can be made in relation to pretiicting success of <gvadua&es in 
teaching. 

Better methods should be developed to optinilEC the participation di subjects 
in the stud>;.^ . ' ' ^\ * ^ / 

Deveiopinent and refiiiement of a complete set .of computer programs, for use 
with the project shouljd be continued. There is a neSd for more coini^ete 
documentation of tha programs available. , * / 

Faculty and, administrators should be encouraged to make more use of th^ 
data that has been collected and to request additiondl infon^alion. . 

VJork should continue on the development of pther phases of the total 
evaluation project, i.e., instruiucntation f or^ use vith Ed^^. level graduates 
ai^d for those individuals in such fields as adminisCtiaidLon, ^sligervision, 
and counseling*. - " ' 



CHAPTER VI , 
PIy\NS^ FOR 'THE CO:>;TINUATIpN OT ThE STUDY 

This •chapter 'describes tHc 'tentative plans for continuation of the ii^ten^ve 
evaliiatian activities of the graduates of the teacher education programs of 
Tennessee Technological Uniyersity. Najor einphasas in this chapter be placed 

upon the plans that have been tentaLlvely formulated for tlie 1976-77 studies. - 
llie as'sumption has be^in made tltat the level of funding for the proj ect' will, remain- 
ed an adequat<f level and includes the allocation of three one-half time graduate^ 
assistants; approxin^ate-ly bne-fialf tiiuc of a professional staff member; $750 for 
travel; and $750 for supplies,,^ expenses ai?& communications. , ^^.<. 

• • » 

" • . Plans for 1976-77 ^ o * " - . 

' During 1976-77 .particular emphasis will be placed on evaluation studies of^ ^ 
the 1973 through 1976 graduates of the, teacher education pirogrants/ Subjects who- 
graduated prior to 1973 will be. dropped from further study because of the 
.limitation of -funds. The potential p.opul3tion of 1973 through 1975 graduates 
*7S. -In addition, a samp'le of approxiniately fifty 1976 graduates will be add^u 
"to 'the study. / • - . 

Figure'A shows an abbreviated chart for the^^major activities of the project 
during* 19 76-/^/. initlaliy, three graauate htude'nts will ea^d^'e la lnL*enbive 
studies^ Ihe use of the C3assroom Observation Record, the Student Evaluation 
-of ^p^^^chpg, and Interaction Analysis- ^This will occur from approximately' 
Spi^tembe'r 1 through October 15. Concurrent with 'these activities, a schedule of 
:^sitations will be developed for the 1973-75 graduates that have previously, 
participated in the- study. These 78 individuals will be visited starting the 
,r&ter part of October, 1976, Visitation will contrHiue Xintil soinetiine in * 
•January, 1977. ^ . I ' ' 

As soon as pcy&sible after (;he beginning of the f alr-^^arter a Purvey ' . 
quest itinnaire will be sent to all 1976 graduates of the teacher education program. 
At this same time th^ 197^* graduates will^be asked to parti^cipate in the stiidy. 
It is anticipated that a sample of 35 B.S. level graduat.Grs and 15 M.A. levels ---^^ 
graduates \d.ll be selcp^ed.- During .the early part of the winter of 1977, a 
schedule of visiJLat io^i for these individuals will be prepared. During the winter 
of 1977 and ea>rly spring, these individuals will be visited for purposes of v . 
•observation and gathering ha^^elin-q data. ^ Also., cWing the winter^ the Principals' 
Evaluation Miistrument will be sent to^the principals of all~^dividual:r"l^'~^are 
teaching in the schools. " ' ^ * ' 

Beginning in thq late spring and continuing' through the suTnmer«-of 1^77,^ 
data analysi-s will be made hnd a repoYX of fchd .tl^rd year activities of tVe 
study willvbe prepafecf. l''It',is an1;i,cipated- .that -this report will contain 
comparisore oC the four yearfeipf»th| study. 



During 1976-77 »at leas.t one or more special studies will be carried -out 
tha^t. will lend e>:tr*a data <he total'project. Also,' it is anticipated that 
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further analyses of the accumulated data will be mado as time and assistance 
are^ available. PlanS-^arL.th(^ speical studies and daca analyses will be raade 
during the later part of the ^iunime^^f 1976» 



Long Range Flans 

Tefntatdve long range plans have been made the 'l^^tal project. The 
assumption has been made that the level of . f undrr^f ok personnelJfwill rfemai-n 
approximately the sane. 'It is anticipated that in/1976-77 a g^up of 1976 \ 
graduates of the teacher' education program will 6e added to the study and those 
individuals who' graduated' prior to 1973 vzill be dropped. The basic, plan outlined; 
for. 1976-77 will ba contiai<ed dur^ing l977"-78. Also a group; of Ed.S. graduates 
will 'be added to the study 




During ^76-77 an intensive evaluation will be made of all data that has 
been collected and major modifications may be made in the research design. it 
is further anticipated, tliat additional instrumentation will become available 
which will make the^project csore meaningful* » 
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